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TBA PROFITS—Heavy snow in Chicago and many other areas this winter helps sell winter TBA items, and helps develop 
customer good will if stations are prepared. This station salesman is demonstrating a set of chains he has sold, before install- 
ing them. Sales opportunities are lost, however, at many stations where inventories are inadequate 


Motorists Expect Help in Winter—It's Profitable Too 


Ice and deep snow are a challenge to oil marketers with service stations. The motorist needs help, and sta- 
tion salesmen have an excellent opportunity to develop steady customers if they can supply chains, snow tires 
and other winter TBA merchandise to keep cars on tke road. Marketers also may find it profitable to map 
plans to keep station drives free of ice and snow as a means of inviting customers to drive in. TBA section be- 
gins on page 47. 








ee Tokheim With Any Other Pump 
at Any Price and You'll Agree that Tokheim is the 


Ahead of them all in appearance, 


performance, dependability 
and low upkeep cost. 


Toxin 


4-SEASON PUMPS 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIRMENT 
FORT WAYNE SINCE 1901 INDIANA 
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“We'll Pay You 


790A DAY...IF 


This Trailer Leaks” 


















For Every Day . 
Any New Trailmobile ~~ 


Tank Trailer 


is out of Service Due to Shell Leakage— 
We pay the Owner $50.00! 


Think of it... any TRAILMOBILE Tank 
Trailer you buy is guaranteed for a full year against leakage! 
If it does leak, we'll pay you $50.00 a day for every day it is 
kept out of service due to leakage in the shell. 

You don’t want to collect on that amazing guarantee, and 
its very existence is the best possible assurance that you'll 
never need to collect. It's also your assurance of 100% 
reliability ... strict adherence to rigid schedules . . . opera- 
tional economies that add up to substantial extra profits. 
But there’s much more than we can tell you here. So, mail 


the coupon below... 


==== MAIL THIS COUPON <== 


TRAILMOBILE INC. 
31st and Robertson Ave., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


I’m interested in the Tank Trailer construction that 
makes possibl revoluti TRAILMOBILE 
guarantee. Please send me full information. 





















QEPENOABILITY THAT 
SAVES YOU TIME . . 
MONEY... BUSINESS/ 
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TRAILMOBILE tc. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio ¢ Berkeley 2, California 
Friendly Service from Coast to Coast 
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My Position #s____ 
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“My Linco/n Equipped 
Lubrication Department Attracts 
New Customers and Helps Build 
My Service Sales Volume” 


Jerry Gainer, Gainer's Service Station 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
oe ik iA9 i Mein 


Build Your Service Sales Volume with L2co/n 
, (Cpinested Lubrication Department 


30 inspections that Build Service and Parts Profits with Every Lubrication Job You Do! 


Look at the Fan Beit 14. Check Brake Pedal travel Indicator lights, Interior 
Look at the Air Cleaner 15. Check Hydraulic Brake Master and Exterior Lights 
Check the Oil Filter linder 25. Check front and rear Body 
Look at the Spark Plugs 16. Check Transmission and _ Doors 
Look at the Ignition Wires and Differential lubricant level Inspect front Floor Mat 
Distributor 17. Check Universal Joints for wear Check the Windshield Wiper 
Check the Carbureter 18. Inspect all Leaf Springs and Windshield Washer 
Check the Fuel Pump 19. Check Rear Wheel Bearing Seals Look at all four Tires 
Look at the Battery and Cables 2 — —_ Wheel Bearing 29 seh noated Accossaries 
ubrican eplace lost or damaged grease 
hy er Coa ea 21. Check Front Wheel Suspension fittings with LINCOLN 
system BULLNECK* Fittings . . . the 
¢ e @ PIONEER BUILDERS nor heer wary for leaks 22 rpg tg and Tail Pipe modern fitting withe the balt-in- 
adiator Flu 23. Test jock Absorbers the-top . . . Seals dirt out 
& sat 2em7 A Test Clutch Pedal action 24. Try the Headlights, Stoplights, ; presse in. 


# aw Gu A) | *Registered Tradename 
LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT @ » LINCOLN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
5702-74 Natural Bridge Avenue St. Lovis 20, Missouri 
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/ Rohin & Haas 
: has used 
Tri-Sure Closures 
/ for 15 years 


ohm & Haas Company—one of the 

leading manufacturers of plastics, 
synthetic resins and chemicals—has used 
Tri-Sure* Closures since 1936. Year after 
year, their products are shipped all over 
the world—in drums that deliver the same 
high quality that leaves Rohm & Haas plants. 


If you ship your product in drums, protect 
it with the closures that have proved their 
dependability—in shipment after shipment, 
by company after company—as the sure 
safeguard against leakage and losses. 


Tri-Sure Closures guard every gallon 

with a flange that is as strong as the drum 
itself .. . a mated plug that screws 
securely into the flange . . . and a heavy- 
gauge seal that is positively leak-proof 
and tamper-proof. 


Give this protection to every shipment, by 
specifying ‘‘Tri-Sure Closures’”’ on every 
drum order. 


*The “'Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by 29 years 
serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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COST FIGURES DOUBTFUL—There are strong indi- 
cations that most supplying companies will decline 
the request of National Oil Jobbers Council that they 
submit a breakdown of their marketing costs. This 
information was asked in a resolution adopted at the 
annual NOJC meeting in November and any figures 
received would be incorporated in the national survey 
of jobber costs and margins currently being conduct- 
ed. But leaders of NOJC now believe that supplying 
companies will stand by their long-established policy 
of refusing to publicize cost and profit figures of the 
various industry divisions on grounds it is physically 
impossible for an integrated company to work out 
such a breakdown. Letters asking for the figures 
now are being sent out by Everett Yerly of Wiscon- 
sin, chairman of the NOJC’s Economic Concentration 
Committee. 
e* e @ 


MICHIGAN REPORT SOON — It now is doubtful 
whether the Michigan legislative committee will con- 
tinue its investigation into charges of monopolistic 
practices among supplying companies. Rather, the 
committee in its final hearings, scheduled to be held 
shortly after Jan. 9, when the Michigan legislature 
convenes, is expected to concentrate its efforts fur- 
ther on attempting to prove that the price of gaso- 
line in Michigan is too high. Indiana Standard is the 
only supplier to be called before the committee thus 
far, but others may be summoned to Lansing and 
asked how much it costs them to manufacture vari- 
ous petroleum products. Whether the committee con- 
tinues its study of alleged monopolistic practices will 
depend upon the attitude of legislative leaders after 
the committee submits a preliminary report, now 
scheduled to be presented about Jan. 15. 


TRANSPORT FIGHT—Chairman Edwin Johnson (D., 
Colo.) of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee will drop some 20 bills into the legislative 
hopper soon after Congress convenes aimed at un- 
tangling some of the thorny problems now plaguing 
some segments of the transportation industry, par- 
ticulafly the railroads. The railroads are fighting 
hard against subsidies to airlines and other forms of 
transportation and are using a previous committee 
report to bolster current demands for freight rate in- 
creases. Enactment of any such legislation could 
have an important effect on transportation of oil prod- 
ucts, both overland and by inland waters. 


100,000-GAL. EXCEPTION — In California, service 
stations pumping 100,000 gals. of gasoline a month 
have not been unusual, especially part-serve multi- 
pumps. Some major marketers say such outlets are 
declining in number and think that 100,000 gallonage 
will be the exception. 
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TIRE DISCOUNTS—A decision is expected within a 
few weeks from the Federal Trade Commission on 
matter of quantity discounts on tire sales. About 
two years ago, FTC proposed to “freeze” discounts at 
carload amounts. That is, a tire manufacturer would 
not be permitted to give greater discounts on tires 
sold in larger quantities than discounts he gives on 
a freight carload lot (20,000 lbs.). This proposed ac- 
tion drew fire from a number of major tire distribu- 
tors who make purchases in much greater amounts 
than carload lots and receive a special price on these 
bulk orders. Some tire distributors indicated that 
should such a limitation be put in effect, they would 
manufacture their own tires. 


SERVICE PROBLEM—While West Coast majors ad- 
vertise full service at their stations, they feel that 
blanket offer has flaws. Full service annoys a cus- 
tomer when he doesn’t want it. By the same token, 
inadequate service may displease him if he is waiting 
for the full treatment. Many months ago, Union Oil 
tried to induce customers to indicate the extent of 
service desired by offering a ‘‘one-two-three service’’. 
Each number signified a degree of service ranging 
from once-over-lightly to complete service. It didn’t 
come off, so the system was discontinued. Some of 
the companies are spending many man-hours trying 
to solve the problem: how can you tell when a cus- 
tomer wants service or not; and if he does, how 
much? They’ll be working on it this coming year, 
seeking a substitute for a crystal ball. 


FREEWAY STATION THINKING—A different type 
of thinking will have to be developed as the oil 
companies go in for freeway service stations, NPN 
was told by one top marketer. Majors normally 
stress allied business. However, that business is 
bound to be weak at freeway stations because the 
hurrying motorists will be concerned with gasoline. 
Companies and operators must accept the fact that 
these outlets will be primarily gasoline stations. They 
should try to maximize gasoline volume and make 
the profit there, he commented. 


NO CLIPPER FORMULA—The object of the many 
clipper services by West Coast oil companies is uni- 
form: large dumps by big-capacity tank trucks mak- 
ing a reduced number of calls per station and plying 
directly between terminal and station, thus by-pass- 
ing bulk plants. Nevertheless, every time a new 
clipper route is established, the case has to be dealt 
with individually, the operations manager of one 
major told NPN. “Each case depends on local con- 
ditions, ordinance factors and the question of good 
will—since bulk plant operators may lose some com- 
mercial accounts,” he commented. 
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ELL (rorocycle) METERS 


MEASURE ON THE RUN! 





The Line of Less Resistance 
TO FLOW IN PIPES 





It takes pressure to operate meters. Some meter types 
require more pressure than others. But none runs as 
smoothly and freely as the Rockwell Rotocycle. None 
offers less resistance to line flow. 

The effortless ‘flo-ward” operating principle means 
you get speedier delivery rates from Rotocycle meters. 
And because they require less power to turn, you 
can use smaller motors on your pumps and save 
money on electricity. 

Of course, in Rotocycle meters you get the first 
requirement of a good installation—accurate measure- 
ment. You get durability and economy too. Write 
today for full facts on these money saving, moncy 
earning meters. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH &, PA. 
ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO COLUMBUS HOUSTON 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TULSA 


You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL 
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If it's petroleum-powered ... 
there's a GLOBE to make it go! 


M‘ss distribution or original equipment . . . 40 basic 
Globe sizes and types offer you wide choice for every 
application. In addition, special models are made for special 
needs. Low freight costs and quick service are yours, too, 
from 13 factories strategically placed near your markets. 
Product uniformity is another Globe advantage. All 13 
factories employ identical standards, processes and equip- 
ment. You get Globe reputation, 26 years of engineering 
achievement have made these batteries known ‘round the 
world for “spinning power”, split-second starting and 
longer life. In fact, whatever your requirements, you'll 
meet them better with Globe-Union built batteries. 


GLOBE-UNION INC., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Battery Production Plants At: 


® Cincinnati, Ohio © Dallas, Texas @° Emporia, Kans. ®@ Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Atlante, Go. © Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Colif. © Memphis, Tenn. © Mineral Ridge, Ohio @ Oregon City, Ore. © Philodelphia, Po. @ Reidsville, N. C. 


SPLITD-SECOND STARTING 
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WASHINGTON 





WSB Lifting of Lid on Welfare Plans 
Invites Harmful Pressure for Benefits 
By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


Employers in oil, steel and other 
industries soon will catch—if they 
have not already—the repercussion 
from action by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board last week in removing the 
lids to a great extent from the estab- 
lishment of new health and welfare 
plans or the modification of old ones. 

Now such plans need only be filed 
with WSB to automatically become 
effective within 30 days. The per- 
missible benefits “need not be offset 
against increases allowable under any 
other WSB regulation or resolution.” 

Industry members of WSB sharply 
opposed this liberalizing move and 
have warned that “coming on top of 
successive liftings of the wage ceil- 
ing by previous action of the board, 
this new regulation (General Wage 
Regulation 19 and Resolution 78) can 
but bring the whole stabilization pro- 
gram into disrepute.” 

Other employers have pointed out 
also that “wage increase demands 
ere punishing enough but these fringe 
benefits really kill you.” 

The new regulation, industry mem- 
bers of WSB declare, “is a wide-open 
invitation to a nationwide wave of 
health and welfare plans, many of 
which will eventually disillusion the 
American workers.” They assert 
that, under this new ruling, “the long 
arm of the federal government will 
reach out to channelize every collec- 
tive bargaining negotiation in the 
land.” 

“Despite the social benefits derived 
from such plans when developed grad- 
ually in normal times,” the industry 
spokesmen feel, “this period of emer- 
gency is not the time for channelized 
union pressure along health, welfare 
and pension lines.” 

. * * 

The disclosure made by the Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense last 
week of individual allotments of oil 
country tubular goods. certainly 
should have the effect of taking a 
lot of steam from the full-dress in- 
vestigation promised by Representa- 
tive Wright Patman (D., Tex.) of 
PAD’s allotment policies. 

This initial tabulation gives Mr. 
Patman’s House Small Business Com- 
mittee just about all the information 
it should need as to the basis on 
which allotments are being made to 
the 163 largest oil and gas operators 
in the country—those drilling at least 
41 wells per year. Listed are 1950 
Grilling records, 1951 drilling pro- 
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grams, inventory positions, plus the 
ectual allotments made in considera- 
tion of such information. 

Although the committee apparently 
will insist that comparable informa- 
tion be submitted on the 4,814 smaller 
oil and gas drillers who have received 
ellotments, it seems to have modi- 
fied its tone somewhat and now is 
paying some heed to the urgings of 
Interior Secretary (Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator) Chapman that the two 
parties sit down and talk this thing 
over “so that we can point up the in- 
tended inquiry and, perhaps, save 
time and money.” 

It looks from here that, in all fair- 
ness, the least Mr. Patman could do 
at this time would be to take PAD 
definitely off the hook until the tabu- 
lation on the larger operators can be 
fully examined—not to force the be- 
ginning of a tremendous chore that 
the committee may later find to be 
unnecessary. 

A cursory inspection seems to in- 
dicate that this initial tabulation 
should answer in large part, the ques- 





tions also raised on PAD’s allotment 


policies by Elmer Patman, cousin of | 


the congressman and counsel for the 
Superior Oil Co. He had charged 
that “allotments have been made to 
companies in some instances to build 
inventories which disregard historical 
position and other instances wherein 
reportedly 100% historical position is 
considered.” 

Among other things, PAD’s records 
disclose that Superior Oil, as of March 
10, 1951, had a tubular goods inven- 
tory of 23,790 tons—or more than the 
total of 23,594 tons used for its drill- 
ing operations during the entire year 
1950. Perhaps one good reason 
Superior received no allotment during 
the third quarter was due to the PAD 
standard—applicable to all opera- 
tors—setting out that “no priorities 
assistance would be given to any 
operator who already had available 
for his usual drilling activities more 
than a 90-day working supply of 
oil-country tubular goods, plus a rea- 
sonable working inventory, except for 
replacement of withdrawals from this 
supply.” 

The fact also is to be noted that 
there were 24 other operators who 
received no third quarter allotment— 
10 of whom also got nothing for the 
fourth quarter. Superior received a 
fourth quarter grant of 500 tons, ac- 
cording to PAD’s tabulation. 




















How do you fit 


your desk? 


To be a success today in a high- 
ly competitive oil business, a 
man’s got to know what's hap- 
pening ond how it affects him. 
He’s got to outknow and out- 
gvess his competition and he's 
got to know where he’s going 
and the best way to get there. 


There's no better way for any 
top-management oil man to get 
the kind of information he needs 
than through Platt's OILGRAM 
News Service, the industry's 
doily report on developments 
throughout the country. 


At your request, we will send 
you without cost or conditions, 
@ two-week subscription to Oll- 
GRAM News Service. Every 
morning when you get to the 
office, it will be on your desk 
awaiting your attention. You'll 
find OILGRAM fast, concise 
reading. You'll find it to- 
the-point, accurate reading . . . 
and you'll like the thoroughness 
and authority with which it 
covers all pertinent industry 
developments. 


it’s a service you can put to 
work. It's alive .. . it’s of the 
moment. it gives you the 
boiled-down sap of oil news 
events and equips you with a 
background of facts with which 
to do your job better. Try it 
-..reod it... use it and see 
its great value for yourself. 


Write today to: 


Platt’s OILGRAM 
News Service 


1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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10 POINTS OF PROFIT 


Heavy-duty 
Autocars 
have 
extra power 


when needed 


va of Gasoline 

The Econo ace! Me atte AMERMA  * 

rie GRAMM TRAILER CORP. 
pose w FRI 
Th wee $4006 
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Autocar Trucks 


Heavy-duty Autocars are de- 
signed to operate on today’s 
close schedules in spite of road 
or load. When the going is good, 
they perform excellently without 
giving all they have, paying off 
in low-cost maintenance, fuel 
economy, and long life. And 
when the going is tough, their 
spare power and stamina come 
into service—a mighty plus that 
helps them deliver their cargo 
on time even when grades are 
against them. 


This DC-75-T Autocer-Diesel and tank 
train were exhibited at the Michigan 
State Roadeo in Lansing. Spectators who 
understood hauling problems were deeply 
interested in the new, lighter weight 
tractor. Unioaded, it put a weight on the 
rear axle of only 4,925 pounds! 


1..Havul big loads 
2.. Control the load 
3..Are strong all over 
4..Are dependable 


5..Are economical 

6..Make man-hours productive 
7..Keep pace with traffic 

8..Are custom built 

9.. HAVE EXTRA POWER WHEN NEEDED 


10..Are long-lived 


The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. + Established 1897 + Factory Branches and Distributors from Coast to Coast 
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IN 1896, THE FIRST PNEUMATIC AUTOMOBILE 
TIRE EVER OFFERED FOR SALE WAS MADE IN 
AKRON, OHIO AND INSTALLED ON A WINTON-TWO- 
SEATER. THIS YEAR IT 1S ESTIMATED TWAT THE 
TIRE REPLACEMENT MARKET WILL EXCEED THE 
FIFTY MILLION UNIT MARK. ABOUT 50 PER 
CENT OF THESE TIRES AS WELL AS BATTERIES 
AND COUNTLESS OTHER ACCESSORY ITEMS ARE 
BEING SOLD THROUGH SERVICE STATIONS. 


wen wa = - te 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE THAT THE AVERAGE AGE 
OF THE CARS NOW IN USE IS 8-'/2 YEARS ? 
THESE AUTOMOBILES REPRESENT A LOT OF 
TBA BUSINESS FOR THE MORE THAN 200,000 
SERVICE STATIONS THAT ARE CONSTANTLY 
BUILDING TBA SALES BECAUSE OF THEIR CUS- 
TOMER CONVENIENCE. NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS CAN REPRESENT A LOT OF TBA BUSINESS 
FOR YOU IF YOU'RE SEEKING TO REACH THE 
MAJOR OIL COMPANIES AND INDEPENDENT O/L 
JOBBERS WHO SUPPLY THESE SERVICE STATIONS. 


TIRE TROUBLES WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
10,054,000 OF THE SERVICE CALLS REQUIRED 
BY CAR OWNERS LAST YEAR. TIRE BREAKDOWNS 
RANKED SECOND ONLY TO BATTERIES AS THE 
CAUSE FOR CAR FAILURES, AND WHILE THE ABOVE 
FIGURE SOUNDS LARGE, IT REPRESENTS ONLYA 
FRACTION OF THE TIRE REPLACEMENT MARKET, 





“DON'T UNDERESTIMATE THE a 
EXTREME IMPORTANCE OF 
TIRES, BATTERIES AND ACCESSORIES WiLL THE SERVICE STATION AS A ~ 
RING SERVICE STATION CASH REGISTERS TO THE MERCHANDISING OUTLET 4 
TUNE OF AN ESTIMATED $1,121,332,878 THIS FOR TIRES, TUBES AND 
YEAR. THAT IS A NATIONAL POTENTIAL OF 20.2% OTHER TBA ITEMS. WE 
OF SERVICE STATION KNOW THE VALUE, TOO, 


OF NATIONAL PETROLE- 
4M NEWS AS THE MOST 
EFFECTIVE MEANS OF GET- 
TING OUR ADVERTISING 
MESSAGE TO THE O1L COM- 


GROSS SALES...BIG 
BUSINESS FOR THE 
OlL COMPANIES AND 
JOBBERS (MOST OF 
WHOM ARE NAT- 


PANIES AND INDEPENDENT OIL 
PETROLEUM 
omen READERS) JOBBERS WHOM THESE SERVICE 
WHO WILL SUPPLY STATIONS LOOK TO AS THEIR SOURCES 


OF SUPPLY? SAYS W. A.(BILL) GREEN, 
MANAGER, SPECIAL ACCOUNTS SALES, ASSOCIATED 
TIRE ANDO ACCESSORIES DIVISION B.F. GOODRICH CO. 


THESE TBA ITEMS. 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 WEST THIRD ST. * CLEVELAND, OHIO 
OFFICES: IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA +» HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES A Platt Petroleum Publication 


*TBA iS THE OIL INDUSTRY'S DESIGNATION FOR TIRES, BATTERIES AND ACCESSORIES 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








Military, Civilian Oil Product Demand 
Drops California Stocks to 1951 Low 


Drain on California oil products 
inventories, occasioned by combined 
civilian and military demands, have 
sent them to lowest levels of the year. 

Kerosine, distillate and residual 
fuel oil stocks reached 1951 lows 
during the week ended Dec. 22, ac- 
cording to API statistics. Gasoline 
inventories hit their low point in the 
week ended Dec. 15, rising 262,000 
bbls. in the following week. 

Significance of this inventory posi- 
tion lies in fact that five West Coast 
states—California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada and Arizona—as well as 
the military for its Korean operations, 
are dependent on California for prin- 
cipal supplies. 

California stocks of four principal 
products as compared with a year 
ago are shown in the following table: 


Week Ended Week Ended 


12-22-51 12-23-50 

Product ( of bbis.) 
Gasoline ; 13,912 15,463 
Kerosine ........... 355 744 
Distillate fuel oil... . 7,372 10,782 
Residual fuel of] .... 14,063 16,775 


Heating oil withd:-awals from stor- 
age soared in the week ended Dec. 
22, as sustained low temperatures 
gripped the greater part of the coun- 
try. Total U. S. stocks of kerosine 
and distillate fuel oil dropped 5,344,- 
000 bbls. from Dec. 15 to Dec. 22, as 
compared with withdrawals totaling 
3,480,000 bbls. in the Dec. 8 to 15 
period. 

Gasoline stocks surged upward, in- 
creasing 2,806,000 bbls. from Dec. 15 
to 22 (see summary table on this 
page), as compared with a 1,222,000 
bbl. increase in the Dec. 8 to 15 
period. 

Crude runs to stills were virtually 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Kerosine and residual fuel oil were 
only major products to carry plus 
signs for refinery production. 

Crude oil and condensate produc- 
tion for the week ended Dec. 22 av- 
eraged 6,205,800 b/d, down 19,400 
b/d from a week earlier. 

Increased capacity is planned for 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale’s re- 
finery at Cushing, Okla. Present ca- 
pacity of 6,000 b/d would be raised 
to 10,000 b/d. Plans call for installa- 
tion of catalytic cracking equipment 
to replace present thermal cracking 
units. Final decision will be reached 
after directors receive engineering 
studies, to be completed by Feb. 1, 
being made by Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Milo Dahl, Midland’s production 
manager, said a source of crude to 
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meet capacity now being considered 
“has been assured.” 

Doubling of capacity of consumers 
Cooperative Assn.’s refinery at Phil- 
lipsburg, Kans., will go ahead, con- 
tracts for installing a 5,000 b/d UOP 
Fluid catalytic cracking unit and cat- 
alytic polymerization plant having 
been awarded to Refinery Engineer- 
ing Co., Tulsa. Completion is sched- 
uled by Feb. 10, 1953. 

Crude oil allowable for January in 
Louisiana has been set at 647,359 b/d, 
up 10,476 b/d from December. 

U. S. crude oil production during 
the fourth quarter of 1951 will aver- 
age about 6,280,000 b/d as against 
an indicated demand of 6,220,000 b/d, 
according to estimates of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The bureau said fourth quarter av- 
erage for crude runs to stills will be 
6,565,000 b/d, high point of the quar- 
ter being December with an estimated 
6,600,000 b/d average. 

Looking ahead to January, the bur- 
eau estimated that domestic crude to 
be consumed or exported will aver- 
age 6,280,000 b/d, compared with 6,- 
245,000 b/d in December. This fore- 
cast includes estimates of total gaso- 
line demand of 88 million bbls. in 
January, a gasoline yield of 42% and 
total crude runs of 6,670,000 b/d. 

Total imports of crude oil and 
products increased 142,900 b/d in the 
week ended Dec. 22 over the previous 
week, according to API, as follows: 








Week Week 4Weeks 

Ended Ended Ended 

Dec.22 Dec. 15 Dee. 22 

(bbis. per day) 

Crude oi] ........ 473,100 384,000 414,000 
Residual fuel oil.. 409800 350,000 383.300 
Distillate fuel oil. Oe eee 1,100 
MED csv tvbens: ebdeee 10,000 5.200 
CUROES cc cc ncccce 7,100 7,500 8,800 
DMN. 6 viccccds 894,400 751,500 812,400 


Seasonal upswing in residual fuel 
imports became evident in October, 


with imports for that month averag- 
ing 321,400 b/d, an increase of al- 
most 100,000 b/d over the September 
average of 225,300 b/d, according to 
an NPN tabulation of Census Bureau 
statistics. 

This showed October residual im- 
ports to be at the highest level since 
May average of 323,700 b/d. 

Total imports of crude oil and prod- 
ucts in October averaged 821,200 b/d, 
or 90,100 b/d above the September 
rate. Crude oil imports, however, con- 
tinued a steady decline that started 
after the July record of 568,100 b/d. 
The October average was 466,900 b/d. 

October exports of crude and pred- 
ucts averaged 425,000 b/d as comprred 
with a high of 528,800 b/d in Aygust 
and rate of 518,200 b/d in September. 

Natural gasoline stocks at refiner- 
ies, plants and terminals declined 
531,000 bbls. to 5,511,000 bbis. in 
October, according to a Bureau of 
Mines report. The October drop fol- 
lowed more moderate declines in Aug- 
ust and September. On Oct. 31 last 
year, natural gasoline inventories 
stood at 4,785,000 bbls. 

Liquefied petroleum gas _ stocks 
gained slightly during October, the 
bureau reported. They rose 126,000 
gals. during the month to 80,094,000 
gals., as compared with 81,675,000 
gals. on Oct. 31, 1950. 


A $30 million modernizatien and 
expansion program, designed to in- 
crease 45,000 b/d capacity about 50%, 
is being planned for Shell Oil's Nor- 
co, Le., refinery. Most important unit 
to be installed is a “large, modern 
catalytic cracking unit,” plant man- 
ager T. E. Hurley said. 


At Lake Charles, La., a new UOP 
Platforming unit is to be installed 
at the Continental Oil refinery, mak- 
ing a material contribution toward 
easing the benzene-toluene shortage. 
Unit will have charge capacity of 
5,000 b/d for aromatics production 
or 6,000 b/d when used for produc- 
ing high quality motor fuel. 


Summary of API Report of Refining Operations 
(U. S. Totals — B. of M. Basis) 


Week Week Increase 
Ended Ended or 
Production Dec. 22 Dec. 15 Decrease 
(figures in bbls.) 
Crude runs—daily avg. 6,545,000 6,553,000 — 8,000 
Foreign crude included 396,000 445,000 — 49,000 
Percent operated ....... a 90.6 90.7 — 0.1 
ND it vary Deeg Ossie V Rivas 21,773,000 22,276,000 — 503,000 
ER Ray alent ..... 2,684,000 2,523,000 + 141,000 
Distillate fuel oil ...... ...... 10,150,000 10,270,000 — 120,000 
7 Pe OR 4 uss. iss a ee 8,763,000 + 254,000 
Finished & unfinished gasoline . . 117,618,000 114,812,000 + 2,806,000 
MIEN aa eat Bick 2 si he ash 892,000 28,434,000 — 1,542,000 
Distillate fuel oil . . 87,847,000 91,649,000 —3,802,000 
Residual fuel oil 43,307,000 44,157,000 — 850,000 
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Can you 
stop him? 


Bright DULUX-finished stations 
instantly attract fast-moving 


motorists . . . promote more sales 


The motorist must decide—in high gear— 
to stop or pass by your station. To make 
a good impression, you’ve got to catch his 
eye quickly with bright, well-groomed 
pumps and buildings that reflect the ex- 
pert service a traveler wants and expects. 


Wise station operators know the value 
of painting their equipment with brilliant, 
durable Du Pont DULUX. DULUX col- 
ors hold their high gloss for months. . . 
stand up superbly to hard knocks .. . re- 
sist stains and fading from weather expo- 
sure. These DULUX qualities pay off in 
lighter maintenance problems and reduced 
maintenance costs. 


With over 187,000 filling stations oper- 
ating throughout the country, now more 
than ever before it’s a bright appearance 
that can make the difference between losing 
or gaining a sale! With Du Pont DULUX 
on your pumps and buildings, your station 
will always have the eye-stopping appear- 

ance that leads to bigger sales. 


Please send me, at no cost, the new Du Pont Color Condition- 
D U L U »,4 tie 


“a REG 
ENAMEL Fem 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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te ! New 32-page book shows benefits of 
R DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING. 

A scientific interior painting plan is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new book which suggests 
many ways color can be put to work in your sales 
rooms, rest rooms, etc.—at no extra cost. Send for 
your free copy today! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. NPN-8, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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NEW NORWALK ‘SAFETY SIPE™ 
IS GOING PLACES! 


Here’s Your Big Opportunity 
for More Sales, More Profit 






They’re beginning to roll 
from the production line .. . 
good news for the distributor 
anxious to build volume and 
increase tire profits! 





Good news because this 
new, different, safer tire is packed with sales 
appeal. It’s specifically engineered to give driv- 
ers the extra tire safety they demand but at no 
extra cost. It’s backed by the resources and re- 
search of one of America’s biggest tire makers. 
Its performance is pre-tested by the largest, 
most modern testing fleet. And it’s part of a 
complete line of passenger and truck tires all 
backed by an unconditional guaranty that 
builds confidence and sales from the start. 


If you are a large petroleum marketer, we 
have a tire story worth hearing. For details, 
write today to The Armstrong-Norwalk Rubber 
Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 


NORWALK = TIRES 


Armstrong plants at Norwalk and West Haven, Conn., Natchez, Miss., and Des Moines, Ia. 
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Oil Has Big Stake in New Session of Congress 


By GLENN M. GREEN, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON—The _ twin-headed 
monster “Tax-and-Spend” is certain 
to be the Number One problem child 
for the second session, 82nd Congress, 
when the lawmakers assemble Jan. 8. 

That session is sure to be a rela- 
tively short one—barring critical in- 
ternational developments — because 
looming over it are the mid-summer 
national party conventions and, just 
beyond, perhaps the most significant 
elections in decades. 

There will be less talking, more ac- 
tion and more politics than in the 
first session, which dragged on al- 
most till last November. 

The oil industry has a vital stake 
in legislation sweeping across several 
areas, some of which is already on 
the fire or in the mixing bowl. It 
ranges from taxes to military pur- 
chasing; from investigations to trans- 
portation. 

Some of the matters, such as the 
“tidelands” settlement, which have 
been stalled for months probably will 
be prodded to a final conclusion. 
Others, such as establishment of a 
national fuels policy, probably will 
get nowhere in particular. 

On the general scene, the prospects 
look something like this: 


Taxes—tIn his State of the Union 
message, President Truman is vir- 
tually certain to renew his demand for 
additional taxes and, more to the 
point, will undoubtedly blast again at 
tax “loopholes” and single out the 
27.5% oil depletion rate as a particu- 
lar villain. 

However, Mr. Truman reportedly 
will say simply that he wants a tax 
boost, not a sizable increase as re- 
quested last session. Then he wanted 
some $16 billions of added revenue, 
but scaled this down to about $10 
billions and actually got around $6.5 
billions. 

In a later message following the 
State of the Union speech, the Presi- 
dent is expected to request another 
$5.5 billions in new revenue, plus 
som? $4 billions from “loophole” clos- 
ing. He may call for an end to the 
split income provisions where hus- 
band and wife file jointly and pay 
separately; seek further tightening 
of estate and gift tax provisions and 
family partnership language; and try 
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for an increase in the excess profits 
rate. 

But the Administration, with its 
eyes on November, will very likely 
sidestep any move to further hike 
personal income tax rates. 

For the same reason, there is con- 
siderable doubt that a move will de- 
velop to further increase the gaso- 
line tax, which was raised to 2c per 
gal. last session. It is an excise tax 
levy borne directly by the automobile 
owner and would not be a popular 
item in an election year. 

The Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation has until April 1 
to come up with the results of its 
statistical study on the amount of 
patronage dividends disbursed by co- 
operatives in forms other than cash. 
The Senate Finance Committee di- 
rected the study, but there is little 
likelihood that it will result in any 
legislation during the session. 


Although it is practically a fore- 
gone conclusion that Mr. Truman 
will request new taxes, it is doubtful 
in the extreme that Congress will 
heed it. Chairman George (D., Ga.) 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
long ago said he would not support 
a request short of a serious military 
need. Chairman Doughton (D., N. C.) 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been much less emphatic, 
but definitely is not enthusiastic for 
that kind of move this session. 


Rep. Doughton is also chairman of 
a subcommittee established under H. 
Res 414 for a study of the competi- 
tion between federal, state and local 
governments for the tax dollar. The 
group hopes to come up with recom- 
mendations for a revision of the tax 
structure to eliminate this competi- 
tion. 

Along those lines, Doughton said he 
will convene the group soon after ad- 
journment and said the present gaso- 
line taxes will come in for close scru- 
tiny, among other multi-taxed items. 
The North Carolina congressman al- 
so said he expects a presidential re- 
quest for a lowering of the deple- 
tion rate. 


Military Spending -—- Chances are 
very dim that the Pentagon will be 
able to shave its budget for the next 
fiscal year much, if any, below the 
$56.9 billions appropriated for the 
current fiscal year which ends June 
30, 1952 (another $3.8 billions in a 


separate bill provided a giant con- 
struction program). The Administra- 
tion planned on military expendi- 
tures of about $50 billion yearly dur- 
ing the three-year build-up period, 
but, at this writing the military has 
not been able to reduce its budget be- 
low something around $59.2 billions. 
The Army and Navy reportedly 
are to receive each about $1 billion 
less this time, with the Air Force re- 
ceiving some $2 billions more. 


In that connection, the Pentagon 
says it has no plans at present for 
any requests similar to the $82 mil- 
lions appropriated last session to 
speed expansion of aviation alkylate 
plants. Instead, in the petroleum 
products field, it will spend a much 
greater portion of the alloted funds 
for aviation gasoline itself. 

This is true because Air Force 
planes will be coming off the as- 
sembly lines in much greater quanti- 
ties and more planes will go into op- 
erational status. 

The Navy will also be making much 
larger purchases of petroleum prod- 
ucts such as Navy Special Fuel Oil. 


Investigations —- The House Small 
Business Committee under Re». 
Wright Patman (D. Tex.) will go 
into charges that Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense has misman- 
aged its steel allocations program. 
Pushing this probe is the Superior 
Oil Co. of Austin, Tex., represented 
by its attorney, Elmer Patman, who 
is a cousin of the congressman. The 
committee currently is prodding for a 
complete record on inventories, drill- 
ing histories, etc. for almost 5,000 
smaller operators. 

PAD has released this complete 
data on 163 larger operators, but is 
reluctant to devote the tremendous 
amount of manpower necessary for 
compilation of this information on 
the smaller individuals and firms in- 
volved. 

Chairman O’Mahoney (D. Wyo.) of 
the Senate Interior Committee ap- 
parently is waiving his committee's 
right to continue its hearings on the 
steel allocations topic in deference to 
Rep. Patman’s intentions. Sen. O’Ma- 
honey says “the great need now is 
for economic unity” and that he does 
not intend to resume last session's 
hearings “in the absence of a specific 
complaint.” 

Among the probes slated by the 
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TOPSIDE SWITCH—Pictured above are officers involved in top level transfers in 
Pentagon's Office of Petroleum Programs. Seated, left to right, are Brig. Gen. Alfred H. 
Johnson, USAF, new chief of Petroleum Programs and executive secretary of Munitions 
Board Petroleum Committee; and Rear Adm. Burton B. Biggs, USN, Gen. Johnson’s 
predecessor who is taking an assignment in the Far East. Standing are Col. G. H. Mont- 
gomery, USA, new chief of Industrial Programs Division; Capt. Quentell Violett, USN, 
new chief of Military Programs Division; and Col. W. J. Worcester, USAF, Col. Mont- 
gomery’s predecessor, who is joining Petroleum Administration for Defensé as Aviation 
Fuels Officer. Col. Montgomery and Capt. Violett also will serve as deputy executive 
secretaries of the Munitions Board Petroleum Committee 


Senate Investigations (Hoey) Sub- 
committee is the dealing in govern- 
ment surplus tankers which allegedly 
yielded huge profits through estab- 
lishment of foreign corporations. 

The group specifically is checking 
into transactions of the American 
Overseas Tanker Corp., which ob- 
tained eight T-2 type ships for about 
$1.5 millions each and reaped large 
profits. However, other such transac- 
tions may be scrutinized before in- 
vestigation is completed. 

The probe may result in legislation 
later affecting the foreign registra- 
tion of vessels by American concerns. 

Tidelands—Sen. O’Mahoney appar- 
ently is determined to push out of 
committee some form of submerged 
lands legislation before the session 
is very much along. “It will be one of 
the first subjects of discussion when 
Congress assembles,” he promises 
and adds that “I don’t think we ought 
to waste time on academic questions.” 
Committee member Smathers (D., 
Fla.) says that the Senate definitely 
“will have an opportunity” to vote 
on the issue. 

Before the committee is S. J. Res 
20 (the Administration bill), various 
amendments to divide submerged 


lands revenues, and the House-ap- 
proved H. R. 4484 (the “states’ 
rights” version). However, it is al- 
most immaterial what type of bill 
the committee approves. The final 
Senate legislation will be “written” 
on the Senate floor by means of 
amendments. 

Practically all observers agree that 
the states’ rights advocates have the 
votes to put through just about the 
kind of bill they want—but do not 
have sufficient strength to override 
a veto. 

That situation has all the ingredi- 
ents necessary for a compromise. 

Bills in the Works—A considerable 
amount of legislation affecting the 
oil industry received no action dur- 
ing the first session or only pro- 
gressed part of the way through 
Congress, but most of the bills will 
reach the floor of both houses this 
session and may go to the White 
House. Any of them left hanging at 
the end of the second session will die 
and will have to be re-introduced in 
the 83rd Congress. The more import- 
ant items include: 

S. 1221—A ship warrants measure 
designed to control shipping rates. 
Now in the Senate Interstate and 





Foreign Commerce Committee, this 
bill is due for early hearings. Intro- 
duced at the request of the Adminis- 
tration, it would have a direct effect 
on tanker rates, a primary factor at 
present in the East Coast heating 
oils problem. 

S. 241—Already blessed with Sen- 
ate approval, this measure would pro- 
vide incentives for the building of 
fast tankers and merchant ships. It 
is pending before the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

S. 1000—This measure would give 
natural gas companies the right of 
eminent domain in obtaining storage 
facilities, particularly in large cities, 
to handle peak loads. Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee action is expected fairly early. 

S. 1084—A complicated, technical 
piece of legislation, this bill would 
clarify the respective jurisdictional 
positions of the state utilities regu- 
latory bodies and the Federal Power 
Commission and is pending before 
the same Senate group. It was in- 
troduced at the request of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners as result of 
the Ohio Gas Co. case which favored 
FPC authority over that of the state 
bodies. 

Awaiting Action—These following 
measures are before the indicated 
committees with action yet to come: 

H. R. 88—House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce—to improve gas 
pipe line safety rules. 

H. R. 86—-House Ways and Means 
—to require congressional approval 
of tariff reductions. 

H. R. 279—-House Banking and 
Currency—to promote the production 
and stockpiling of synthetic liquid 
fuels from coal. 

H. R. 471—House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs—to provide facilities for 
the underground gasification of coal. 

H. R. 90—House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs—to establish Bureau of 
Mines experiment station for research 
on synthetic fuels and other coal 
utilization. 

H. R. 436—House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs—to require competitive 
bidding for oil and gas leases on 
public lands. 

H. R. 472—House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs—to permit mineral re- 
sources development on public lands 
which have not been withdrawn or 
reserved. 


Wage and Hour Harassment—Sen- 
ator Connally (D. Tex.) is prepared 
to resume his drive against what he 
calls the Labor Department’s Wage 
and Hour Division “snoopers’ for 
bringing wholesale petroleum mar- 
keters operating within a one-county 
radius under the Wage and Hour 
Law because they sell to customers 
whose products go into interstate 
commerce. 

Sen. Connally’s bill, S. 1703, to ex- 
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empt such transactions, is in the 
Senate Labor Committee with signs 
pointing to disapproval of the legis- 
lation, particularly in view of strong 
Labor Department opposition. 

However, there are indications that 
some kind of compromise will be 
worked out to permit some type of 
legislation reaching the Senate floor. 

Synthetic Rubber — The Defense 
Production Administration has draft- 
ed legislation, upon recommendation 
of the National Production Authority, 
for an extension of the government's 
authority to operate the synthetic 
rubber program beyond its current 
June 30, 1952, expiration date. 

Currently, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation which operates the 
program is aiming at an annual pro- 
duction of 860,000 long tons of gen- 
eral purpose rubber and around 90,- 
000 long tons of Butyl. 

In a report last session, the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee indi- 
cated its support of petroleum-base 
butadiene as feed-stock for GR-S 
production as against alcohol buta- 
diene on the grounds that it is de- 
sirable to preserve the synthetic rub- 
ber industry's competitive position 
with natural rubber. 

The committee also indicated that 
it would like to see an additional ex- 
pansion of Butyl facilities. 

Settlement of these points may oc- 
cur during consideration of the ex- 
tension legislation. 

It is understood that the proposed 
bill will suggest sufficient authority 
for facilities to “meet the needs” of 
the mobilization effort without tying 
production to any fixed yardstick. 

Below-Cost Sales — The National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers 
hopes to have legislation introduced 
within a month after Congress re- 
convenes to prohibit below-cost sales 
of petroleum products. 


The group maintains that Sec. 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act is vir- 
tually unenforceable in this connec- 
tion. The organization wants below- 
cost sales specifically banned if they 
tend to destroy competition. It would 
also provide a means of establishing 
standards for effective enforcement. 


Union Oil Wage Talks Set 


LOS ANGELES—Negotiations be- 
tween Union Oil of California and the 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) over latter’s request for a 25c 
per hour wage increase are scheduled 
to open Jan. 7. 


Meanwhile OWIU announced that 
its California “caravan,” organized to 
recruit new members, has completed 
its tour of the state. OWIU reported 
that “many new members” were 
signed up, but said it was difficult to 
estimate the actual number. 
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OPS Eases Gasoline Margin ‘Squeeze’ 
On Wholesalers in Los Angeles Basin 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Office of Price 
Stabilization this week finally moved 
to relieve Independent marketers 
caught in a “squeeze” resulting 
from its order establishing a differ- 
ential of 2.5c per gal. between tank 
wagon and “racks” (refinery) sales 
of gasoline in the Los Angeles Basin. 

In Supplementary Regulation 1 to 
Ceiling Price Regulation 17 (the basic 
wholesale pricing order), OPS had 
set the differential to prevent ceiling 
prices from “creating an economic 
situation which would disrupt nor- 
mal supplies of gasoline.” 

The effect of this order was to re- 
duce the tank wagon-rack sales dif- 
ferential in many cases—meaning 
that rack sale prices went up. But 
the order only applied to the Basin 
itself. Therefore, marketers who made 
rack purchases in the Basin and re- 
sold outside of it were unable to pass 
along the new increases. 

This week’s order—Amend, 1 to 
SR 1, CPR 17—permits these Inde- 
pendents to pass through any such 
increase “regardless of whether they 
sell within or without the Los Angeles 
Basin area.” 

Military Buying — In other price 
actions this week, OPS: 

Began forming a committee to co- 
ordinate pricing policies with military 
purchasing officials, particularly with 
a view to establishing a workable un- 
derstanding with the Munitions Board. 
The action looks forward to continu- 
ing present exemptions on certain 
strictly military items but would 
give OPS a closer look at contracts 
and procurement practices, One thing 
that is involved is the matter of price 
incentives as a spur to production. 

Gave petrochemical manufacturers a 
choice of pricing under either Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation 22 or the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation but 
stipulated that all commodities in 
the same category must come under 
the same order. 

Filed for an injunction against the 
B & F Cooperage Co. of Philadelphia, 
a steel drum reconditioning firm, on 
the grounds that the company failed 
to maintain adequate records on 
prices paid for materials as well as 
prices charged customers, OPS said 
this violated provisions of Ceiling 
Price Regulation 36. The agency said 
that invoices issued customers were 
incomplete. 

LP-Gas Price Relief—Began think- 
ing of possible amendment to Ceiling 
Price Regulation 17 (the basic whole- 
sale order) which would permit re- 
sellers of LP-gas products to pass 
along increases allowed producers. 
Under current regulations, they are 


not entitled to pass-through cost in- 
creases. 

Issued an order—Amend. 1 to Sup- 
plementary Regulation 52, General 
Ceiling Price Regulation—permitting 
contract motor carriers of liquid 
commodities, including petroleum 
products, in Alaska, Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico to apply for hardship 
financial adjustments. The order ex- 
tends the authority already granted 
to such truckers in the U. 8. 


Tax Deadline Extended 


WASHINGTON—Internal Revenue 
Bureau has extended to March 15, 
1952, the deadline for corporations to 
file income and excess profits tax re- 
turns and to make payments due for 
taxable years ended after March 31, 
1951, and before Dec. 1, 1951. 

Revenue Act of 1951 originally pro- 
vided, in effect, March 31 and Oct. 1, 
1951, be accounted for on or before 
Jan. 15, while taxes due for years 
ended Oct. 31 and Nov. 30, 1951, be 
reported on or before Jan. 15 and 
Feb. 15, respectively. 

Correspondence on this extension 
period, pertaining to interest obliga- 
tions and other matters, should bear 
designation: Coll. No. 6741, R. A. 
No. 1878, A&C: Col. 


Co-ops Must Report Dividends 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has issued a warning 
to co-operatives making patronage 
dividends, rebates or refunds that dis- 
tributions of $100 or more must be 
reported by Feb. 28, 1952, under re- 
quirements of the tax bill passed by 
Congress last session. 

This marks the first time co-ops 
have had to file such reports, which 
must be made on Information Return 
Forms 1099 and 1096 and filed with 
Processing Division, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

The requirement applies whether 
dividends are in cash, merchandise 
“or any other manner.” 


Sunset Expands Stations 


LOS ANGELES—Sunset Oil Co. re- 
ports that it has established a $5 mil- 
lion fund for its “new business de- 
partment” to buy and lease more serv- 
ice stations for its chain and for mod- 
ernization during 1952. 

Sunset outlets, known as “Golden 
Eagle” stations, now number over 700 
on the West Coast, according to the 
company. 
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Battery, TEL Makers Face Lead Cuts 
Unless Stockpile Is Tapped Again 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—-Lead users, in- 


cluding tetraethyl lead producers and 
storage battery manufacturers, are 
doing reasonably well right now so 
far as lead supply is concerned be- 
cause of the tapping of the U. S. 
Strategic lead stockpile, but the re- 
spite may be a relatively brief one. 

The 30,000-ton tap in December 
will last only through February or 
early March at present rate of use. 
Then it will be necessary to make a 
decision again as to whether the 
stockpile should be tapped further or 
whether the nation’s industries should 
be forced to live on the thin diet of 
available domestic and scrap lead. 

Of the 30,000 tons freed by Presi- 
dential action in December, 10,000 
tons were used in December to lift 
the month’s total available supply to 
around 40,000 tons. It is understood 
that about 10,000 to 12,000 tons of 
stockpile lead will be used in Jan- 
uary, thus leaving only 8,000 to 10,- 
000 tons in the kitty. 

Before the President made his de- 
cision to tap the stockpile—an action 
urged by PAD and Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson—PAD authorities 
had said that unless stockpile relief 
were granted, tetraethyl lead and bat- 
tery production definitely would be 
curtailed within a matter of weeks. 


Can Quotas—tIn another field, cans, 
there was little change in the supply 
situation—which is pretty good right 
now—but NPA did outline a proce- 
dure whereby packers of oil and other 
products in tinplate or blackplate 
cans may average out 1952 opera- 
tions on a yearly basis, rather than 
hold quarterly quotas to correspond- 
ing quarters of base year (either 1949 
or 1950). 

The plan is designed particularly 
for packers whosé output fell below 
normal during any base quarter. 
Under the new direction, for example, 
an oil packer may make the follow- 
ing adjustment for the first quarter 
of 1952 if his output during the base 
quarter was not representative of 
base year operations: divide the to- 
tal amount of cans used during the 
base period by four and then apply 
the 90% restriction. 

Packers not choosing to use the 
averaging-out method for computing 
first quarter quotas still are entitled 
to pick it up during second or third 
quarters of 1952. NPA emphasizes, 
however, that any packer—applying 
averaging-out methods for any one 
quarter “must continue to use the 
same amount of cans during each of 
the succeeding quarters” of 1952. 


NPA pointed out that the change, 


spelled out in Direction 3 to Order 
M 25, doesn’t mean a company may 
use more cans. It simply gives him 
more leeway on quarterly use. 

Materials Allocation—Elsewhere in 
the materials area: 

PAD made public the tubular goods 
allocations made to 5,079 domestic oil 
and gas operators during the third 
and fourth quarters. The information 


had been requested by the House 
(Patman) Small Business Committee 
which is looking into PAD’s alloca- 
tion policy. 

PAD has extended from Jan. 1 to 
Jan. 10 the deadline for filing of 
Form 26 LP for priorities assistance 
in getting line pipe for small con- 
struction, production and MRO re- 
quirements exceeding $5,000. 

National Production Authority has 
amended Order M-70 giving marine 
operators the privilege of using rated 
order for securing minor capital ad- 
ditions costing up to $1,000. The pre- 
vious limit had been $750. 


WSB’s ‘Open Door’ to Welfare Plans Hotly Attacked 


WASHINGTON — Industry mem- 
bers of Wage Stabilization Board 
have sharply criticized issuance of 
new rules which, to large extent, vir- 
tually lift the lid off the establish- 
ment of new health and welfare plans 
or modification of old ones. 

The new policy is set out in Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation 19 and Resolu- 
tion 78. Benefits include: temporary 
disability, hospital expense, surgical 
expense, in-hospital medical expense, 
and death benefits on a group term 
basis, including accidental death and 
dismemberment benefits. 

Proposed plans meeting WSB cri- 
teria need only be reported to WSB 
on the prescribed form and then can 
be put into effect after waiting 30 
days, unless the filing party is noti- 
fied to contrary. 

The plan will fall within the self- 
administration area as far as hospital 
expenses are concerned, for instance, 
so long as no “unusual” benefits are 
prescribed, such as special nursing, 
blood plasma, etc. 

Plans varying from the WSB self- 
determination pattern must be ap- 
proved in advance by the board. Re- 
gardless of WSB criteria for self-de- 
termination, however, automatic ap- 
proval will be given any plan in 
which employes pay at least 40% of 
the gross cost of benefits. 

Also, benefits permissible under 
self-administering provision of Reg. 
19 or approved by the board need 
not be offset against increases al- 
lowable under any other WSB regu- 
lation. 

Dangers Cited—Industry members 
of WSB have objected strongly to 
“channelized” pressure for benefits at 
this time (for details see Washing- 
ton Comment, p. 11). 

Emphasizing that newly adopted 
rules in the “welfare area,” with their 
far-reaching inflationary potential 
would seriously weaken the basic 
aims of the Defense Production Act, 
industry members also charged: 

“1. No attempt is made to pro- 
vide some top limit to welfare bene- 
fits which could run into relatively 





heavy expenditures, enhanced by pos- 
sible waves of new plans and expan- 
sion of existing ones. 

“2. Pressures will be exerted to re- 
duce or entirely eliminate employe 
contributions under existing plans, 
bringing about an indirect wage in- 
crease. 

“3. The setting up of a Wage 
Stabilization Board as the authority 
on what is good for employes in each 
of the various fields and as architect 
for future collective bargaining pro- 
cedures is not an appropriate activity 
for any government agency in our 
society. On the contrary, it is a 
harmful encroachment upon free col- 
lective bargaining.” 


Military Purchases Watched 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man has authorized the Senate Serv- 
ices (“Watchdog”) Committee to ex- 
amine the tax records of all persons 
selling products to the military. 

This privilege had been demanded 
by the committee, headed by Senator 
Johnson (D., Tex.), as a check on 
possible “profiteering” in sales to 
armed services. 

Administrative order from Treas- 
ury Department, following the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order 10316, de- 
clares that “any information thus ob- 
tained by the committee or subcom- 
mittee thereof shall be held confiden- 
tial; Provided, however, that any por- 
tion or portions thereof relevant or 
pertinent to the purpose of the in- 
vestigation may be submitted by the 
committee to the United States Sen- 
ate.” 


Death 


John M. McMillin, 68, vice presi- 
dent and director of Cities Service 
Co., died Dec. 27 at his home in New 
York. He had been in the New York 
offices of Cities Service since 1910, 
and from 1920 to 1946 directed the 
issue and sale of nearly all securities 
distributed by Cities Service and its 
subsidiaries. 
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FTC May Rule Soon on Volume Discounts for Tires 


WASHINGTON — Oil companies 
holding large scale contracts for tires 
for resale may shortly learn what 
the Federal Trade Commission thinks 
should be done about setting a top 
limit on volume discounts in the tire 
industry. A decision in the long-stand- 
ing tire discount case is expected in 
the near future. 

No one in either the oil or tire in- 
dustry seriously expects that FTC 
will fix the limit at a freight carload 
of tires. The carload idea was in- 
jected into the case by FTC itself 
when it asked for briefs and held 
hearings which were concluded in 
February, 1950. It is considered that 
the quantity of one carload of tires 
is merely a hypothetical conception 
employed by FTC as a base for argu- 
ment. 

While it was argued at the hear- 
ings that the relationship between 
prevailing tire discounts and the cost- 
plus contracts of private brand tire 
buyers, (which would include many 
large oil companies) could not be af- 
fected by any regulation proposed by 


FTC, it is entirely possible that FTC 
will hand down a ruling which will 
set a top limit on the price advantage 
which may be extended to a large pri- 
vate brand tire buyer, even under a 
cost-plus manufacturing contract, 
with all warehousing and distributing 
costs to be borne by the buyer. 

Large Buyers — There has been 
much speculation in the trade as to 
the identities of the various large 
buyers tabulated in the figures re- 
leased by FTC in connection with this 
case. This table shows that for the 
year 1947 there were two companies 
in the $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
bracket; nine companies in the $5,- 
000,000 bracket; and 52 companies in 
the $600,000 to $5,000,000 bracket. 

It has been generally conceded 
that the Atlas Supply Co., buyer for 
five Standard Oil companies, and 
Sears-Roebuck & Co., are likely 
candidates for the two top bracket 
buyers. It is also obvious that other 
large oil companies such as Gulf, So- 
cony-Vacuum, Pure and Cities Ser- 
vice are among the private brand 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Dec, 25-Jan. 1, inclusive.) 


This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA - Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders , 


WSB—Wage Stabilization Board 

GWR 19, health and welfare plans. 
NPA—National Production Authority 

Reg. 2, Interpretation 2, basic rules of 
priorities system, signatures for certification. 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 22, SR 12, Amdt. 6, manufacturers’ 
General Ceiling Price Regulation, extension of 
effective date. 

CPR 30, SR 5, optional ceiling price adjust- 
ment. 

CPR 30, Amdt, 27, 
ments. 

CPR 30, Amdt. 26; CPR 67, Amdt. 6 and 
CPR 110, copper wire mill products, 


What Orders Do 
Wage Stabilization Board 


LABOR HEALTH AND WELFARE BENE- 
FITS—GWR 19 and Resolution 78 set forth a 
self-administering policy for the establishment 
of new health and welfare plans or the modi- 
fication of the old ones. Order lists and de- 
fines benefits covered, and outlines procedures 
under which they can be put into effect. 


miscellaneous amend- 
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National Production Authority 


CERTIFICATION OF PURCHASE OR DE- 
LIVERY ORDERS—iInt. 2 to NPA Reg. 2 is 
an interpretation of section 8(b) of that regu- 
lation prescribing who must sign the required 
certification of purchase or delivery orders. 
Customer’s signature on a purchase or de- 
livery order may also serve as signature for 
certification of fact that NPA regulations have 
been complied with. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


PETROCHEMICALS—CRP 22, SR 12, Amat. 
6 authorizes manufacturers of petrochemicals 
to price products under either CPR 22 or 
GCPR but declares that all commodities in 
the same category must be priced under the 
same order. Amendment rearranges products 
covered in order so that commodities having 
same pricing problems are grouped together. 


OPTIONAL CEILING PRICE ADJUST- 
MENTS—Under SR 5 to CPR 30 certain 
manufacturers of machinery whose net sales 
were below $1,000,000 for last fiscal year are 
provided with a simple method of calculating 
Capehart adjustments. 


MACHINERY AND RELATED MANUFAC- 
TURED GOODS—Amat. 27 to CPR 30 corrects 
and clarifies language in Appendix ‘‘A’’ of the 
order. Amendment limits order to fabricated 
items, amplifies listed commodity classification 
and adds new product classification on fabri- 
cated standard line structural metal shapes, 
plates and related products. 


COPPER WIRE MILL PRODUCTS DE- 

LETED—Amat. 26 to CPR 30 removes from 

e of CPR 30 covered insulated electrical 

cable, insulated electrical wire and certain 

other copper wire mill products, These items 
are included in CPR 110. 


RESELLERS OF COPPER WIRE MILL 
PRODUCTS—Amdt. 6 to CPR 67 places re- 
sellers of copper wire mill products under 
CPR 67 covering resellers’ ceiling prices for 
machinery and related manufactured goods, 


CEILING PRICES FOR COPPER WIRE 
MILL PRODUCTS—CPR 110 establishes dollar 
and cents ceilings or methods for determining 
ceiling prices on sales by manufacturers of 
copper wire mill products. Covered by this 
regulation are battery cables etc. 


buyers in the upper volume brackets, 
while a number of other oil com- 
panies, as well as some oil jobbers are 
in the brackets which might be af- 
fected by any change in discount 
limits. 


Independent, Major Men 
Join PAD as Consultants 


WASHINGTON—-Two Independent 
oil marketers and two major company 
representatives have joined PAD as 
consultants to aid in the survey of the 
East Coast fuel oil situation and to 
act as mobile “trouble-shooters” to 
cover local areas where supply dif- 
fuculties are threatened. 

The marketing consultants, who will 
serve without compensation § are: 
Gordon S. Currie, Somerville, Mass., 
manager of White Fuel Corp.'s marine 
division; James P. Drainie, New York, 
general manager of Waller Petroleum 
Co.; Leroy B. Fox, New York, man- 
ager of Socony-Vacuum’s gasoline 
and fuel oil department; and James 
C. Richdale, Melrose, Mass., assistant 
to the president of Esso Standard. 

The consultants will take the place 
of local working committees, which 
PAD had hoped to be able to set up 
this winter, but was unable to get 
an OK from Justice Dept. 

Another PAD appointment § this 
week is that of Robert L. Foree, In- 
dependent producer of Dallas, who is 
now on the job ag director of PAD’s 
production division. He _ replaces 
Richard G. Lawton, Independent pro- 
ducer of Magnolia, Ark. 

William W. Keeler of Phillips Pe- 
troleum is expected to replace C. 
E. Davis of Shell as director of PAD’s 
refining division around April 1. Mr. 
Davis is slated to take over from A. 
P. Frame of Cities Service as assist- 
ant deputy administrator in charge 
of domestic operations. 


OWIU Trying to Organize 
Sohio’s Station Employes 


CLEVELAND—Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO) is “in the pro- 
cess of organizing’’ personnel in 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) company- 
operated service stations throughout 
the state, according to C, J. Ossege, 
OWIU representative for this area. 


Mr. Ossege confirmed a report to 
NPN that such a campaign is under 
way, but declined to say how it is 
progressing. No other current drive 
affecting any other oil company in 
this area is being undertaken simul- 
taneously, Mr. Ossege said. 


A Standard Oil spokesman said 
that employes of company-operated 
stations at present are represented 
by an independent union. 
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Midwest, Far West Still 
Colder than 1950, Normal 


CLEVELAND For the fifth 
straight week Midwest and West 
Coast-Rocky Mt. areas’ continued 
generally colder (more degree days*) 
than either normal or last year for 
heating season Sept. 1-Dec. 29. 

The East Coast was warmer than 
either normal or 1950 for this period, 
while the Southwest was colder than 
normal but warmer than last year. 


Degree Day Summary 


Week 
Dec. 
Season Sept, 1—Dec, 29 
23-29 
East Coast 1951 1950 Normal 1951 
Boston? 1918 1791 2023 263 
New York 1664 1651 1789 223 
Philadelphia .. 1551 1623 1639 210 
Washington? 1493 1567 1660 204 
Average .. 1657 1658 1778 225 
Midwest 
Chicagot 2559 2517 2323 323 
Cleveland . 2099 2177 2140 248 
Detroitt . 2424 2379 22094 293 
Minneapolis 3331 3114 2907 401 
Omahat 2730 4 8=62351 2240 369 
St. Louis . 1900 1916 1679 245 
Average 2507 2409 2264 323 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.+ 1085 1299 1106 127 
Charleston, 8. C. 642 884 661 89 
Nashville, Tenn.+. 1499 1644 1357 159 
Raleigh, N. C. .. 1189 1319 1216 171 
Average ..... 1104 1287 1085 137 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco . 9671 679 S36 87 
Seattle 1672 1529 1764 187 
Denvert 2470 1925 2237 232 
Average .. 1703 1378 1612 169 


* Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis 

' Readings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices 

t Includes weather bureau correction 


Chicago Dealers Threaten 
Closing in Gasoline ‘War’ 


CHICAGO—A poll of 3,500 service 
Station operators to determine 
whether they desire to Suspend op- 
erations will be conducted soon by 
Gasoline Retailers Assn. of Metropol- 
itan Chicago, according to Victor 
Postillion, executive director. 


Results of the poll, Mr. Postillion 
said, will be given at a second mass 
meeting to be set sometime after find- 
ings are completed. First mass meet- 
ing during the current price war was 


held Dec. 6 and attracted 1,000 deal- 
ers. 


Previously charging that major 
company suppliers were “unfair” in 
giving unequal subsidies in the city’s 
price war, Mr. Postillion said most 
dealers now have a margin of 5.4c at 
a retail price of 14.9c, ex 6c state and 
federal taxes. “Normal” retail price 
for regular-grade gasoline at major 
company stations is 20.9c, ex taxes. 


Mr. Postillion told NPN, “It is time 
now for all top-policy men of major 
suppliers to do away with direction 
and control that only engenders bit- 
terness among dealers, and in that 
way pave the way for better public 
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relations. The policy of getting all 
the traffic will bear will lead only 
to disaster and government control.” 

The letter to dealers, yet to be 
mailed, will pose the following four 
questions: 

1. “Do you agree with the associa- 
tion that dealer margins should be 
determined by the dealer alone? 

2. “Are you ready now to enforce 
this demand and get for yourself the 
right to set your own margin; also 
to protest the direction and control of 
your major supplier? 

3. “Will present subnormal margin 
on gasoline force you to close your 
station? 


4. “Are you ready to close now?” 


Cleveland Dealers Dig in 
For Long 6-Day Week Fight 


CLEVELAND — Cleveland dealers 
are losing ground in their campaign 
for a six-aay, 72-hour week. Fred 
Holman, executive director of Cleve- 
land Independent Gasoline Dealers 
Assn., which organized the drive, re- 
ports 29% of the dealers who closed 
Sunday when the campaign oegan 
Dec. 2 have since re-opened on Sun- 
day. However, he estimates 000-400 
outlets in the greater Cleveland area 
still have a six-day week. 

Stating the campaign may take a 
year or two, as in the case of grocery 
stores’ successful fight for shorter 
hours, Mr. Holman told NPN his 
group is now concentrating on win- 
ning over dealers by neighborhoods, 
with small group meetings the meth- 
od being used. 


Appeal to Churches—-Mr. Holman 
also revealed his association has sent 
letters to 600 churches in the area 
asking support of Sunday closing. 
Text of the letter, which he says has 
won favorable response from min- 
isters, follows: 


Dear Pastor: 


Is there a person who has, or are 
there persons who have, the right to 
deny a man the privilege of closing 
his place of business on Sunday? 


There are some who think they 
have such a right. We are doing 
everything within our power to help 
the man who wants to attend the 
church of his faith and spend Sunday 
with his family. May we have your 
assistance in our endeavor? 


Will you ask the followers of your 
faith to make their week-end pur- 
chases of gasoline from the service 
stations on Friday and Saturday, 
thereby giving the operator and his 
staff “Sunday off” so that they too 
may enjoy their church and their 
families as is their God-given right. 


Your co-operation in this matter 
will strengthen public opinion in re- 
gards to the proper observance of the 
Sabbath Day—an observance which 
has had “lip service’ by many. 





‘ 


API Appoints Members 
To Committees for 1952 


NEW YORK—API board commit- 
tees on public relations, program and 
budget review, and nomination will 
have new chairmen for 1952. Also, 
lengthening the list of units will be 
a new President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Interdivisional Standardiza- 
tion. 

Three new committee chairmen ap- 
pointed by API Chairman L. S. Wes- 
coat are: 

Public Relations—H. S. M. Burns, 
Shell Oil, replacing John M. Lovejoy, 
Seaboard Oil. 

Program and Budget Review—Rob- 
ert H. Colley, Atlantic Refining, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wescoat. 

Nomination—R. G. Follis, Standard 
of California, replacing Mr. Colley. 

The new Standardization Advisory 
Committee, headed by John R. Su- 
man, Jersey Standard, will be a stand- 
by unit to handle knotty questions as 
they arise, like the year-old Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Affairs, which continues un- 
changed. 

Serving with Mr. Suman on the 
standardization group will be James 
J. Cosgrove, Continental; J. C. Don- 
nell II, Ohio Oil; Harry J. Kennedy, 
Continental; Harry T. Klein, The 
Texas Co.; W. L. Stewart, Jr., Union 
Oil of California; P. C. Spencer, Sin- 
clair; and R. E. Wilson, Standard of 
Indiana. 

New Committee Members—Several 
committees will have new members 
as follows (1951 members coming off 
respective rosters in parentheses): 

National Oil Policy—A. A. Stam- 
baugh, Standard of Ohio; R. F. Wind- 
fohr, Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Assn. (Clyde T. Foster, Standard of 
Ohio; Mr. Wescoat). 

Public Relations—Fred F. Murray, 
Oil Well Supply Co.; Mr. Stambaugh; 
Reese H. Taylor, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Foster; A. W. McKinney, 
National Supply Co.; Henry D. Moyle, 
Wasatch Oil Refining; Mr. Wescoat). 

Agricultural Advisory—J. S. Leach, 
Texaco (Mr. Wescoat). 


Nomination—Mr. Klein, Texaco; A. 
W. Peake, Standard of Indiana (Mr. 
Wescoat). 


Research—K. S. Adams, 
Petroleum (Mr. Wescoat). 


Safety—Mr. Foster; Ray E. Miller, 
Du Pont; Mr. Spencer. 


API President Frank M. Porter has 
named two new members to APIC 
for 1952, Lloyd F. Thanhouser, Con- 
tinental, and Rayburn L. Foster, 
Phillips Petroleum. Mr. Thanhouser 
succeeds James J. Cosgrove, Conti- 
nental. Mr. Foster’s appointment en- 
larges APIC to 11 members. 


Phillips 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





Industry Has Top Story, But Unions Grab Glory 


Aren't the leaders of some of our big industries letting 
the labor bosses steal not only the credit but the profits 
from the improvements which result from the billions 
these industries invest, first in research and, then, in 
plant expansion to bring better and lower-cost products 
to the American consumer ? 


To hear Murray of CIO and the heads of other CIO 
unions in industries that are tops in research and new 
investments—such as Steel, Automobiles, Oil, Meat Pack- 
ing and others—one would think that only the members 
of these unions brought about the growth in earnings 
and profits. To hear them shout it, as they now are doing, 
about all the profits above small dividends, if any, really 
belong to their union members, and to such an extent 
that the unions are even well justified in striking and 
shutting down the living of this country and its w&r 
efforts, in order to get “union’s share” of those profits. 


For all practical purposes the owners and management 
of these industries have remained silent under attacks 
aimed at seizing the net earnings of the businesses. A 
few individual companies, like Union Oil Co. of California, 
have done a good job of telling the story of research, 
more investment and more earnings. Some others have 
told parts of the story but rather cautiously, in their 
house organs. Also, some industry leaders have men- 
tioned the matter way down in speeches where it would 
not be seen by the general public. But in the main the 
story has been told only in meager and timid language 
or barely mentioned in annual reports. 


This is going to be a hard year, harder than usual, 
for big industries as Truman and the Democrats will be 
fighting to save their soft, free-mink, free deep freeze, 
tax-feeing and “five percent” jobs. Labor unions, because 
of their alleged voting power, will undoubtedly be handed 
a lot of “victories” over industry in wage increases and 
shorter hours, largely because of the “immense profits” 
of industry. The story against industry will be grossly 
misrepresented by labor union officials, the jobholders 
at Washington and Truman and the rest of the political 
crowd in order to try to hold on to what has been un- 
doubtedly the longest, sweetest, and most profitable period 
of political graft and racketeering in the country’s history. 


Time to Tell Public Where Profits Originate 


This being the case, isn’t it about time that the true 
story be told about where industry’s increases in profits 
have mostly come from—the technical brains and the in- 
crease of capital by investors who have great faith in 
what the technical and management men of industry 
can and will do for them? 


With all due respect to these labor unions that are 
making the greatest noise against profits and for paying 
their members practically all of these profits, isn’t it 
about time that these businesses told about the men who 
think up the processes and design and make the equip- 
ment that makes these increases in profits? 


Industry should give due credit to members of unions 
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who are doing honest, skillful and thorough work which 
makes for a rea] saving in costs. However, industry should 
be careful not to go over the dam because on most every 
hand you hear increasing complaints about poor and 
sloppy workmanship, even for instance on the higher 
priced automobiles. Reuther of CIO could better devote 
some of his time to bawling out his members for poor 
workmanship than telling the automobile industry and 
the rest of the world how to run its businesses. 

But after industry has spoken well of the union mem- 
bers, where that is justified, then let industry tell the 
whole story of where new ideas really are generated, how 
they are developed and how they are applied; about all 
the men who do this and about the stockholders who put 
up the money for the gambles. 

Let industry, for instance, organize a fighting opinion 
among its researchers, development engineers and operat- 
ing technical men. Let those men be equipped with their 
story, told in type and still and moving pictures. Let them 
be encouraged to organize and attend meetings and let 
industry back them up with strong, forceful information 
published in paid space in publications all over the coun- 
try—a courageous presentation by industry regardless 
of any squawks from the labor bosses. 


Industry should not be at all squeamish or hesitant 
about doing all this because the labor bosses are relent- 
lessly trying to grind industry down with increasing false- 
hood and vilification. In this they are well supported by 
interested officeholders especially in Washington. 


There are large numbers of technical men in these large 
industries, so many that the industry leaders have, we be- 
lieve, not bothered to count them, taking them and their 
support for granted, we suppose, NPN and Petrolewm 
Processing made a careful survey in 1946 and came to 
the conclusion that there were then more than 15,000 col- 
lege trained men in technical jobs in oil refining alone. 
Our judgment also is that there are at least as many 
more in oil production and on pipe lines and other oil 
transportation. These solely technical men are being in- 
creased in number by several thousand every year. 


They are all men of high standing in their professions 
and communities, men who can speak for themselves. 
They are not members of these labor unions. They have 
been speaking for the industry at their technical and 
scientific meetings, Perhaps they could speak at more 
and other type gatherings. 


But the industry has not told much about them and 
what they are doing to increase quantity and improve 
quality of petroleum products, to decrease costs and hence 
to decrease prices to the consumer and then to hold the 
industry’s reasonable profit in order not only to increase 
the pay of the members of these industry unions, but 
their own as well. The labor union bosses could shout, 
and weep, and revile and make all kinds of accusations 
against the oil companies and they would get absolutely 
nowhere for more pay were it not for these men who 
devise ways for making oil products at lower cost, and 
for the men of management who so manage the individual 
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enterprises that they can do all these good things for 
mankind, as wel! as pay the union members more money 
and keep the industry's collective chin somewhere out of 


water. 


This is the story that the oil companies should tell not 
just collectively through the API and its Public Rélations 
campaign, but also—and especially—singly and each in 
their own individual way. They should tell the story con- 
tinually and aggressively, in the hardest-hitting sort of 
fashion, to the public, to all other industries and profes- 
sions, and to all members of even their own oil industry. 
And they should tell it not just once but time and time 
again until sanity prevails and fair-minded men are in 
office in labor unions, in government and especially in 


Washington. 








Opinions cannot survive if one has no chance 
to fight for them 

Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, and industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


-Thomas Mann. 
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Pennsylvania Governor Mum 
On OK or Veto of Truck Bill 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Unanswered 
at NPN press time by Gov. John S. 
Fine were requests by several small 
groups that he hold hearings before 
signing or vetoing bill, which cleared 
legislature Dec. 19, liberalizing Penn- 
sylvania’s truck weight limits and 
providing heavier penalties for over- 
loading. 

Proponents of measure felt there 
was fair chance that Governor Fine 
would reject hearing proposals and 
sign bill before 30 days allowed for 
chief executive’s action on it are up. 


Bill ups maximum weight limit for 
tandem axle semi-trailers to 60,000 
Ibs. from 45,000 Ibs., increases single 
axle semi-trailer load limit to 48,000 
Ibs. from 45,000 Ibs. Also, it raises 
vehicle license fees in accordance 
with new weight limits. 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. and 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. are 
encouraging everyone who will to 
urge the governor to approve the bill. 


Manual Instructs Attendants 
At Self-Serves, Semi-Serves 


LOS ANGELES — An attendant’s 
manual designed to develop service 
station personnel has been issued by 
the Serve Yourself and Multi-Pump 
Assn, for members to be distributed 
among employes. 

Reflecting the trend in multi-pump 
stations toward some degree of serv- 
ice, the manual outlines general ways 
that self-serves can offer service to 
customers, especially “when it is 
clearly needed.” It urges, however 
that efforts be made to get the mo- 
torist “started pumping his own ‘gas’ 
as soon as he possibly can.” 

The manual stresses oil and TBA 
salesmanship, both at self-serves and 
multi-pump stations with partial serv- 
ice. ‘ 

Dan Lundberg, executive secretary 
of the association, wrote the manual. 
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His introduction states that the man- 
ual is designed “to inspire the at- 
tendant and show him how to suc- 
ceed” as well as to describe the do’s 
and don'ts. 


Holman Sees Residual Need 


NEW YORK — President Eugene 
Holman of Jersey Standard predicts 
the oil industry will have to expend 
even greater effort than heretofore on 
stepping up refinery output of some 
products to offset the loss resulting 
from Iran’s oil “nationalization.” 

“This is particularly true of heavy 
fuel oils,” said Mr. Holman in a year- 
end statement. 

Mr. Holman asserted that if agree- 
ments between oil companies and 
sovereign governments, such as Iran 
cancelled, are to continue to be made 
and are to work, “it will be neces- 
sary that each party faithfully car- 
ry out the terms of any contract 
mutually agreed upon.” 

Predicting increasing demand, and 
expressing confidence in the indus- 
try’s ability to meet product needs, 
Mr. Holman reported estimates indi- 
cate U. S. product requirements next 
year will advance “another 6% or 
7% over 1951 levels. 


Dealer Fights Sign Law 


PROVIDENCE—An appeal to the 
State Supreme Court from a Superior 
Court ruling upholding the validity of 
Rhode Island’s Gasoline price sign 
law is planned by Irving R. Guyette, 
service station operator, fined $50 in 
district court last August on charges 
of violating the state’s sign law. 

Superior Court Judge John E. Mul- 
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len on Dec. 21 rejected Mr. Guyette’s 
contentions that the law violates fed- 
eral and state constitutional provi- 
sions against taking private property 
without due process of law, and fed- 
eral guarantee of equal protection of 
the laws. 

The statute in question prohibits 
signs larger than 24 x 48 in., and re- 
quires any sign to be on dispensing 
pump and to show the amount of tax 
separately from the selling price. 


10-Month Burner Shipments 
Are Down 24% from 1950 


WASHINGTON — Factory ship- 
ments of oil burners and burner units 
for the first 10 months of this year 
totaled 592,623, a drop of more than 
24% from 783,417 in the same period 
of 1950, according to preliminary sta- 
tistics of Census Bureau. 

Shipments for October alone, while 
up to 92,690 from 75,421 in Septem- 
ber, were down substantially from 
the October, 1950, total of 114,051, 
statistics showed. 

Following is a rundown on other 
oil-fired equipment data for October 
(September figures in parentheses): 

Oil-fired warm-air furnaces—ship- 
ments 44,208 (37,290). 

Oil-fired floor furnaces—shipments 


9,618 (7,744), end-of-month inven- 

tory 4,934 (9,047). 

Pure Oil Promotes Sweet 
CHICAGO—L. W. Sweet, previ- 


ously general manager of Pure Oil 
Co.’s marketing division, has been 
elected vice president for retail mar- 
keting. Mr. Sweet succeeds Robert 
H. McElroy, Jr., who resigned to de- 
vote full time to personal affairs. 

Other Pure Oil promotions, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, are: Harry L. Moir, from 
assistant general manager to assist- 
ant vice president for retail market- 
ing; Floyd W. Bules, from retail man- 
ager to regional general manager; 
and Hugh L. Hemmingway, from 
products manager to merchandise 
manager. 
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Distributors’ Costs in Tax Collection 
More Than Justify Allowance by State 


By Raymond E. Bijorkback, Eastern Editor 


The importance of constant vigil- 
ance to protect the gasoline tax “cost 
of collection” allowance granted dis- 
tributors in most states is underlined 
by the fact that the allowance is 
again under attack by the New York 
State Automobile Assn. 

The association, an AAA “club,” 
hasn’t a leg to stand on, but that 
coesn’t deter it from making elimina- 
tion of New York State’s 1% allow- 
ance a part of its legislative program 
for 1952. 

The association uses a statistical 
trick to make the allowance sound 
like a whopping gratuity for distribu- 
tors from the state. It adds up allow- 
ance payments for the past five years 
to report that distributors received 
$4,417,340 for “services and expenses.” 


The quotation marks are the asso- 
ciation’s, presumably to suggest that 
actually no services were performed 
or expenses incurred, or, they were 
insignificant. 

The association ignores the fact 
that the 1% allowance repays distri- 
butors only in part for the expense 
they are put to in acting as agents 
of the state. 

It says nothing of the army of ad- 
ditional employes and voluminous rec- 
ords the state would have to maintain 
to make sure that no gasoline used 
for highway purposes escapes the tax, 
if the distributors didn’t do the job 
for the state. 

On the other hand, the association 
argues that the distributors are in 
“a privileged position at the expense 
of all taxpaying citizens of the state.” 
It takes this position on the ground 
that the state pays no collection fees 
on such taxes as stock-transfer, in- 
heritance and estate, alcoholic bever- 
age, pari-mutuel, and general busi- 
ness taxes. 

The association chooses to overlook 
the fact that wholesalers of cigarets 
and other tobacco products are per- 
mitted to buy tax stamps from the 
state at a discount of 4% for stamps 
with a total face value of $450,000, 
and 3.8% above that figure. And 
these wholesalers have only to affix 
the stamps to the packages they sell. 


But the matter of who does and 
who doesn’t get an allowance is just 
a collateral issue. The main point is 
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whether the state gets its money's 
worth from the gasoline distributor. 

To get at this, you must have some 
idea of what it costs the marketer to 
handle the tax collection job. Follow- 
ing are just some of the ways he is 
“out”: 

1. The time and expense of main- 
taining exhaustive and complete rec- 
ords of all motor fuels sold. The rec- 
ords must be kept on file at least a 
year. 

2. The added payroll of employes 
working on gasoline tax accounting, 
the office space needed to accommo- 
Gate them, and additional office 
equipment required, with some com- 
panies having to have departments 
devoted solely to tax accounting. 

3. The increased cost of insurance 
premiums—the tax adds 25% to the 
value of the distributor’s gasoline. 


4. Higher interest payments on 
short-term loans for the same reason. 
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5. The necessity for nearly every 
employe to devote part of the work- 
ing day to some phase of tax collec- 
tion. The salesman who could be 
spending his full time promoting the 
Gistributor’s products often is forced 
to interrupt these activities to deal 
with the tax problem. The same is 
true of supervisors, tank truck driv- 
ers and other employes outside the 
office. 


And that’s not all. 

The distributor is required to remit 
the tax to the state even though he 
has yet to collect it from his custom- 
ers. Sometimes he never collects it, 
because of a customer's insolvency 
or some other reason. 


And, at the rate New York taxes 
gasoline, the distributor always has 
tied up in tax money about $1 for 
ebout every $3 worth of fuel sold. 
This is capital which could be used 
profitably in his business, or other- 
wise invested. As it is, it increases 
his financial requirements substan- 
tially. 

Thirty-nine states have seen the 
justice of the allowance. Their allow- 
ances range as high.as 4%, and only 
one grants less than 1%. 

The New York automobile unit 
should take another look at the 
merits of the case. 





Oil Jobber’s Will-to-Survive Conquers 
Destruction of Plant by Flood, Fire 
By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


Last July 13, fire combined with 
surging flood waters of the Missouri 
and Kansas Rivers wiped out the 1,- 
000,000-gal. bulk plant of the South- 
ern Oil Co., Independent fuel oil job- 
ber at Kansas City. All storage tanks 
were lost, together with a combina- 
tion office and garage building at a 
total cost of $250,000. 

Yet, six months later, on Jan. 12 
and on the site of the old plant, 
Southern Oil Co. will move into a new 
office and garage building, and prod- 
ucts will be flowing from a new bulk 
plant containing storage of 700,000 
gals. More storage will be added 
when the weather moderates, and by 
spring the plant’s capacity again will 
total 1,000,000 gals. 

This achievement, directed by 
Clark Lillis, president of Southern 
Oil, typifies to us the spirit, resource- 
fulness and courage of the Independ- 
ent marketer down through the years. 
When Clark Lillis looked upon the 


scene of desolation and utter ruin 
left in the wake of the devastating 
flood and fire, it would have been 
easy to decide that the odds were too 
great to make any effort toward re- 
construction. 

But that was not the attitude of 
Clark Lillis, just as it was not the 
attitude of other Independent mar- 
keters throughout Kansas and Mis- 
souri who suffered extensively in the 
catastrophe. Instead, within a month 
after the flood struck, Southern Oil 
was making deliveries to its custom- 
ers directly from the Sugar Creek 
Refinery of Indiana Standard and 
from temporary storage space in 
other parts of the city, and plans for 
a new bulk plant, office and garage 
were well under way. 

. > . 


Southern’s new office-garage build- 
ing is 30% larger than the structure 
it replaced, measuring 80 by 90 feet. 
It is of brick construction and is 
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equipped with radiant heat. It was 
erected five feet higher above ground 
than the old building to take care of 
any flash floods which might ensue. 
Mr. Lillis explained that no individual 
company could plan against the type 
of titanic waters which engulfed the 
area last summer. 

The storage tanks, the first of 
which were installed late last summer, 
also will be elevated to forestall dam- 
age from flash floods. First deliv- 
eries from the new storage were 
made last September, and they have 
been stepped up gradually as addi- 
tional tankage was installed. Mr. 
Lillis also has purchased two new 
tank trucks since the flood. 

Mr. Lillis encountered no difficulty 
obtaining tanks, steel or equipment 
of any kind for the new plant. He 
held a top priority and deliveries 
came through immediately. 

* * + 


As to how the flood affected his 
business operations, this is what Mr. 
Lillis had to say: 

“Business has been good in spite 
of the fact that deliveries were on 
something of a haphazard basis for 
several weeks. Our volume this fall 
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compared very favorably with the 
volume last year. Our customers were 
very loyal and very patient. They 
realized what we were going through 
and most of them wanted to do every- 
thing they could to help us through 
the crisis. I would say that we lost 
no more than one or two customers 
because their deliveries were delayed 
by difficulties resulting from the 
flood.” 

Southern Oil lost 14 tanks in the 
flood and fire, including two of 20,000 
gals. which floated away and disap- 
peared, and one of 10,000 bbls. which 
melted in the inferno which raged 
for several days in the midst of the 
flood waters. The other tanks were 
damaged so badly by fire that they 
had no recoverable value. 

So complete was the destruction 
that the only things which could be 
salvaged were a half dozen tank 
trucks which had not burned. The 
other six trucks had to be dismantled 
entirely, and the clutch, brake, rear 
end and transmission taken apart, 
cleaned and, in some cases, replaced. 


Most of the bearings, coils, wiring, . 


gauges and instrument panels had to 
be replaced. 





1951—A Good Year for Oil Industry 
Despite Shadow of Federal Controls 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


On the whole, 1951 has been a very 
good year for the petroleum industry 
on the West Coast. One of the best. 

New records in earnings have been 
set by several companies. Most of 
them have carried out expansion pro- 
grams which will continue into 1952 
to meet growing demands. And 
most companies have indicated they 
expect the present pace to continue 
at least during the early part of the 
new year. 

As 1952 gets under way, two pend- 
ing developments are being watched 
intently by California oil men be- 
cause of their importance to them: 
a drive, spearheaded by the Oil Work- 
ers International Union (CIO), for a 
25c per hour increase, and new hear- 
ings on the California “tidelands”’ 
case. 

The shadow of an industry-wide 
strike looms behind the oil workers’ 
request for a flat $2 per day increase. 
Talks on the West Coast are sched- 
uled to get under way next week. 
Significant feature is that the pro- 
ductivity argument advanced by 
OWIU will undergo its big test. 

California oil men feel the rnost im- 
portant hearings on the submerged 
lands controversy will be held in the 
West. Hearings are due to start 
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Jan. 23 in Washington, D. C., with 
federal witnesses. Later, though, 
California testimony will be presented 
on the West Coast. 


* * * 


This last year has been an active 
one. Among the highlights: 

Supply and Demand—Stocks are 
getting tighter all the time, and in- 
ventories have been dropping every 
week. Two years ago, supplies were 
loose, and the overflow of residual 
fuel was a serious problem. The un- 
balance is swinging the other way. 

Multiple-Pump Stations—Outstand- 
ing development here has been in- 
tense participation by the majors 
in this field. Previously, Independ- 
ent marketers had dominated this 
sphere of merchandising activity. 
Now, however, the majors are in it 
as extensively. Pace-setters are Stand- 
ard of California and General Petro- 
leum. 

Pure self-serves have all but dis- 
appeared as such. The big stations 
continue as private-brand operations, 
and thousands of motorists pump 
their own “gas.” But the proprietors 
offer some measure of service. 

Gradually the part-serves are going 
in more and more for TBA. 

TBA—Retail merchandisers have 


been working under pressure to stim- 
ulate TBA sales as competition in 
that field was reported keener than 
at any time since the war. Although 
tires were in tight supply during the 
early months, the market loosened 
up.- And a free-for-all to sell tires 
this year is expected on the Coast. 

Clipper Transport Service—Large- 
dump gasoline deliveries to service 
stations continued on a greater scale 
last year, as the majors developed 
their “clipper transport” service. 

Switch-over Experiments—A num- 
ber of companies experimented with 
switch-overs from private-brand to 
“name” gasoline at hand-picked In- 
dependent stations. Object was to 
see if “name” gasoline would build up 
sales. 

No conclusive findings were re- 
ported. However, price appeared to 
be the important factor—more im- 
portant than name at those particular 
stations. 

Richfield Case—The Richfield Oil 
Corp. lost its “exclusive dealing” 
case in a federal district court. The 
U. S. Supreme Court agreed to listen 
to its appeal. 

The Justice Department has 
charged unlawful restriction of com- 


' petition through use of lease arrange- 


ments with service station dealers 
and operators. Richfield disputed the 
government’s viewpoint. 

Hearing of the appeal is expected 
this spring, with final judgment prob- 
ably by June. 

Big Case — The Justice Depart- 
ment’s antitrust suit against the 
seven West Coast “majors’’ under- 
went procedural developments during 
the year. The defendants answered 
interrogatories and filed their own 
objections. Now the litigants are in- 
volved in trying to pare down some 
of the bulky paper-work. 

At this date, it seems unlikely that 
the case will be brought to trial be- 
fore 1953. 

Taxes—All companies in the West, 
as elsewhere, have been protesting 
rising taxes. In his latest monthly 
column in the employe publication, 
General Petroleum President Robert 
L. Minckler reflected the views of 
most California oil men. He em- 
phasized that government spending 
the past eight years has exceeded the 
entire outlay of the preceding 154 
years. 

He commented wryly, “The crush- 
ing burden of taxation should, at least, 
teach us one lesson—that is that so- 
called ‘free’ services of government 
aren't free at all. We have to pay 
for all of the extravagance and in- 
efficiency of the government. For the 
country as a whole, and on an aver- 
age, we pay about 30% of our in- 
come for government. 

“I wonder if it is worth that mcch 
to us.” 
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LP-Gas Sales in ‘51 Rise 25.9% Over 1950 


The sale of LP-gas increased 846 million gals. in 1951 over 1950 and 


indications are that the rapid rise in demand will continue. 


A review 


of the LP-gas industry by K. W. Rugh and Geo. R. Benz, of Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., gives breakdowns on various demand 
categories, how the marketers supplied enough product and what may 
happen in 1952. Text of the report follows. 


By K. W. RUGH* and 
GEO. R. BENZ+ 


The steady but rapid growth and 
expansion of the liquefied petroleum 
gas industry continues unabated as 
it has since its progress was first 
summarized in early 1929. Sales of 
LP-gas in 1951 reached an estimated 
4,100,000,000 gals., exclusive of any 
product used in the manufacture of 
aviation and motor gasoline or syn- 
thetic rubber. This is an increase of 
25.9% over 1950. The gallonage in- 
crease of 846,000,000 gals. is almost 
equal to the total sales of 1944. 

The demand seems insatiable. 
Shortages in winter are apt to be 
felt again, especially if colder-than- 
normal weather occurs. Secretary 
Chapman urged “summer storage fill- 
up”. The industry entered this win- 
ter with its storage in better shape 
than a year ago. The storage and 
transportation picture appears bright- 
er for 1952. 


The industry is once again beset 
with material shortages and result- 
ant allocations and by price regula- 
tions on its products and supplies. 


The LP-gas industry ranks as one 
of the major suppliers of energy in 
the country and is contributing much 
to the health, welfare and conveni- 
ence of millions of people. It is viewed 
by many as the fastest-growing seg- 
ment of the petroleum industry and 
one of the fastest-growing industries 
in the country today. 


Change in Reporting Methods— 
With this report, the writers are 
making a change in the method of 
reporting LP-gas sold for fueling in- 
ternal combustion engines. This 
change brings under one heading— 
“Domestic and Motor Fuel’’—all LP- 
gas sold directly by producers and 
marketers as direct motor fuel plus 
all LP-gas sold by distributors. 

Prior to 1951, LP-gas sold direct 
by producers and marketers to con- 
sumers using it solely for fueling in- 
ternal combustion engines was re- 
ported under the “Industrial and Mis- 
cellaneous” heading. LP-gas sold by 
damestic distributors but ultimately 
used as internal engine combustion 
fuel was reported under the “Do- 
mestic” heading. 

This change is reflected both in the 


* Assistant sales manager, sales department, 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 

+ Manager, engineering department, Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 
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Mr. Rugh Mr. Benz 


text and in the table, “Marketed 


Production of LP-gas.” 


Domestic and Motor Fuel Use— 
Sales of LP-gas for domestic and 
motor fuel purposes are estimated at 
2,868,000,000 gals. in 1951. This rep- 
resents an increase of 32.5% over 
1950 sales in this category, and far 
exceeds the total sales of the entire 
industry in 1949. 


Weather conditions throughout the 
country played an important role 
in domestic and motor fuel sales dur- 
ing 1951. The extreme cold experi- 
enced in most parts of the country 
during the early months of the year 
added greatly to consumer demand for 
heating purposes. Colder than normal 
weather in the fall and early win- 
ter of 1951 likewise increased the 
LP-gas heating load. A long dry 
spring and summer in sections of the 


southwest greatly increased the de- 
mand for LP-gas as a fuel for irri- 
gation pumps. Conversely, extended 
rains and serious floods in many sec- 
tions reduced the sales and deliveries 
of LP-gas in those areas. Increased 
sales in this category of 704,000,000 
gals. over 1950 clearly show, how- 
ever, that domestic and motor fuel 
use of LP-gas are continuing their 
phenomenal rise. 


During 1951, an estimated 470,000 
ranges were produced specifically for 
use with LP-gas. An additional lerge 
volume of ranges produced for other 
gases were adaptable with only min- 
or changes to LP-gas, and undoubted- 
ly many were connected to LP-gas 
installations. Approximately 260,000 
of the automatic gas water heaters 
manufactured in 1951 were for LP- 
gas. The trend toward bulk distribu- 
tion of LP-gas continued to gain mo- 
mentum during the year. Since the 
major load in bulk distribution is for 
house heating, it is significant to note 
that an estimated 19% of the gas- 
fired floor and wall furnaces produced 
in 1951 were made for LP-gas. Ap- 
pliance sales during 1951 would not, 
of course, reflect the buying boom 
of July and August of 1950 caused 
by the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. 


Most LP-gas distributors entered 
1951 with substantial inventories of 
appliances and equipment. Produc- 
tion and inventories of these items 
generally remained at high levels dur- 
ing the first half of the year. It was 
only during the latter months of 
1951 that LP-gas distributors gen- 
erally began to experience spotty 
shortages in equipment and appli- 
ances and a consequent reduction in 
their inventories. With the increased 


TANK TRUCK is being filled at one of an estimated 4,500 LP-gas bulk plants in U. S. 
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Marketed Production of LP-Gas 


(000 omitted) 
Per Cent Per Cent Chemical 
Increase Gas. Mfg. Increase Mfg. 


Total Sales 
Gallons Per Cent Domestic and Per Cent 
In Thousands Increase Motor Fuel (1) Increase 
23 cece 
4 2A. Sale of Liquefied Petroleum Gas Confined Primarily to Bottled 


Industrial, 


Per Cent 
Mise. (2) 


Increase 


404 
465 
1,091 
4,523 
9,931 
18,017 
28,770 
34,115 
38,931 
56,427 
76,855 
106,652 
141,400 
165,201 
223,580 
313,456 
462,852 
585,440 
675,233 
898,071 
1,067,979 


1,410,370 
2,008,262 
2,511,160 
2,658,749 
3,254,082 
4,100,000 


Household use plus other requirements by these customers such as irrigation pumping, tractor fuel, 


similar uses. 

manufacturing purposes. 

engines. (See special note.) 
(2) 


400 
1,500 
2,200 
7,172 
8,167 

13,987 
32,448 
47,894 
67,267 
62,610 
62,694 
93,723 
124,482 
172,669 
197,179 
237,396 
254,590 
256,577 
253,745 
274,125 
275,883 
247,103 
355,456 
(4) 230,000 (4) 
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(3) Not comparable due to segregation of chemical manufacturing. 
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Included also is LP-gas sold by domestic distributors but used for industrial purposes, internal combustion engine fuel and for gas 
Included also, in 1951 only, is LP-gas sold direct by producers and marketers solely for fueling internal combustion 


For all years prior to 1951, includes LP-gas sold for fueling internal combustion engines. (See special] note.) 


Not comparable due to change in method of reporting LP-gas sold for fueling internal combustion engines. 


REMARKS: In this table total sales for all years except 1951, were obtained from U. S. Bureau of Mines reports. 
1950, inclusive, was obtained from the same source, 


Distribution for the years 1931 to 


All other volumes were estimated by the writers. The total sales volume includes all LP-gas 


(propane, butane and propane-butane mixtures) when sold as such. Until 1944 the sale of pentane when sold for any purpose other than motor fuel 


blending, was included. Since then it has been excluded. 


purposes, 


eliminated in order to avoid duplication of sales figures. 
production for fuel polymerization, solvent de-waxing, etc. 
rubber or aviation gasoline or their components. 


demands of the national defense pro- 
gram expected in 1952, it appears in- 
evitable that the availability of these 
items will be considerably reduced 
and that new demands for these 


products may be difficult to satisfy 
entirely. 


At the close of 1951, it is estimated 
that there were in excess of 8,000,000 
LP-gas installations on farms and in 
suburban areas. This figure takes in- 
to account the LP-gas installations 
serving summer homes, trailers, mo- 
tels and other commercial establish- 
ments as well as the growing num- 
ber of multiple installations on farms. 
As may be expected, it far exceeds 
any figures based on single installa- 
tions at “permanent” residences, 
which figures obviously do not in- 
clude the categories listed above. To 
the millions of families enjoying LP- 
gas service, the product has become 
a familiar household servant depend- 
ably providing the convenience and 
comfort of modern living in farm 
and suburban homes. Home use of 
LP-gas is the backbone of the in- 
dustry and its widespread acceptance 
as a basic necessity in the home as- 
sures continued sales increases in 
this market. To serve these millions 
of installations there now exist an 
estimated 4,500 LP-gas bulk plants 





throughout the country. Most of these 
plants are independently owned and 
operated by LP-gas distributors who, 
in their years of serving the public, 
have become well recognized for the 
substantial and responsible part they 
play in the civic and business affairs 
of the areas they serve. 

The National Committee for LP- 
Gas Promotion, an industry-sponsored 
organization founded in 1950 to ad- 
vertise and promote LP-gas at the 
retail level, completed its first full 
year of operation in 1951. Member- 
ship in this organization grew rapid- 
ly during the year, with some 850 
participating companies enrolled at 
year end. As part of its activity, the 
national committee sponsored an in- 
tensive study of the industry’s un- 
balanced supply condition brought 
about by its low summer versus high 
winter sales demand which is the 
result of the increased use of LP- 
gas for house heating. A well inte- 
grated program to combat this prob- 
lem by promoting adequate storage 
at the consumer level was developed 
and initially presented to the indus- 
try late’in 1951. 

Direct motor fuel use of LP-gas 
continued its rapid gain in 1951. Pro- 
moted and merchandised by LP-gas 
distributors, this use of the product 


It does not include butane when blended with heavier petroleum fractions for motor gasoline 
Intercompany sales transactions such as purchases of LP-gases by one company from other companies and resold as LP-gases have been 
The data do not reflect sales of LP-gases used directly by the producer at the point of 

Neither do the figures include sales of hydrocarbons to plants manufacturing synthetic 


is steadily gaining wide acceptance 
on farms as well as by the bus and 
truck industries. Actual gallonage of 
LP-gas used for internal combustion 
engines is impossible to accurately 
estimate. For example, a single bulk 
plant tank on a farm may supply LP- 
gas as a heat fuel (for cooking heat- 
ing, chick brooding, water heating, 
flame weeding, etc.) and as a power 
fuel (for tractor operation, irrigation 
pumping, and miscellaneous power 
operations, etc.). The authors feel 
that this situation, multiplied by 
thousands of cases, precludes accur- 
ate estimating of motor fuel use of 
LP-gas. However, the magnitude and 
growth rate of direct motor fuel use 
of LP-gas is unquestionably tremen- 
dous. Noteworthy in this field is the 
excellent promotional work done by 
LP-gas distributors who, in most in- 
stances, serve this market. 


Sale of LP-gas conversion equip- 
ment for farm tractors continued at 
a high level in 1951. Factory engi- 
neered and produced LP-gas farm 
tractor models were announced by 
two additional tractor manufacturers 
during the year. As previously noted, 
the LP-gas load for irrigation pump- 
ing reached notable new highs in 
1951. Use of the product by trucks, 
buses and taxi fleets also showed 
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large gains during the year. Well over 
1,000 city and inter-city buses using 
LP-gas have been put in operation 
in the last eighteen months. Several 
major manufacturers of heavy duty 
engines are contemplating the produc- 
tion of factory engineered and pro- 
duced LP-gas burning engines. For 
many such manufacturers, work on 
this project is well beyond the re- 
search and development stage and 
road testing is in full swing. 

The large potential market for di- 
rect motor fuel use of LP-gas is 
barely touched as yet. However, the 
great interest shown throughout the 
country by countless companies and 
individuals interested in fuels and en- 
gines indicates a vast future market 
for direct motor fuel use of the prod- 
uct. 

Industrial Use — LP-gas sales for 
industrial and miscellaneous purposes 
totalled an estimated 230,000,000 gals. 
at year end, an increase of 2% over 
1950. The last quarter of 1950 brought 
a definite upsurge in LP-gas sales 
to industry as the country’s defense 
program swung into high gear at 
various manufacturing plants. This 
activity, plus the effects of decentral- 
ization of new defense plants to lo- 
cations beyond gas mains and a sus- 
tained high level of most industrial 
activity all contributed to higher LP- 
gas sales. Counter-balancing effects 
were caused by the increased avail- 
ability of natural gas in many in- 
dustrial areas and by the many tem- 
porary plant shutdowns necessitated 
by a switch from production of con- 
sumer goods to defense items. As 
defense production continues to rise, 
further gains in LP-gas use by in- 
dustry can be expected. 

Utility Use — Sales of LP-gas to 
utilities are estimated at 252,000,000 
gals. in 1951, the same as 1950. Ex- 
tension of natural gas lines to new 
locations and additional supplies of 
natural gas to areas where it was 
already available continued during the 
year. The long term effect of such 
activities is to increase the potential 
LP-gas use by utilities for standby 
purposes. The short term effect, how- 
ever, is to reduce actual LP-gas de- 
mand and these short term effects 
were felt by the LP-gas industry in 
1951. The extreme shortage of LP-gas 
transportation during the _ early 
months of 1951 also reduced LP-gas 
sales to utilities in that period, as 
the industry was unable to supply the 
spot demand for standby purposes. 
This tight winter situation empha- 
sized the important point that, for 
standby use, utilities must have am- 
ple LP-gas storage facilities—and the 
storage must be filled during the 
spring and summer months. As the 
long term effects of increased de- 
mand on natural gas systems are 
felt, increased sales of LP-gas to 
utilities for augmenting supply, can 
be expected. 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS use large amounts of LP-gas. This tank supplies nearby factory 


Chemical Manufacture—The sale of 
LP-gas as a raw material for the 
manufacture of chemicals and of 
chemical intermediates again set an 
all-time high during 1951. Total sales 
for this use are estimated to be 750,- 
000,000 gals., an increase of 22.5% 
over 1950. If the large volumes of 
LP-gas in the manufacture of com- 
ponents of synthetic rubber and avia- 
tion gasoline were to be included, 
the total would be considerably high- 
er. It is estimated that 344,000,000 
gals. of LP-gas were used during 
1951 by the synthetic rubber industry 
alone. This compares with 228,485,000 
gals. in 1950. 


The petrochemical industry grew 
very rapidly during 1951, especially 
in the Gulf Coast area, where it is 
estimated that plant projects an- 
nounced, started or completed, in- 
volved the expenditure of more than 
$250,000,000. Basic raw materials for 
these plants include LP-gas by the 
chemical industry. 


The more important chemicals 
manufactured from LP-gas hydro- 
carbons include alcohols, organic 
acids, acetates, anti-oxidants, deterg- 
ents, plastics, resins, glycols and 
special solvents. Cracking or dehy- 
drogenation is usually employed to 
form ethylene and/or propylene, fol- 
lowing which synthesis can proceed 
along numerous routes to the above 
mentioned commercial grades of 
petrochemicals. 


Safety — The industry is doing a 


commendable job developing and 
practicing sound safety standards. 
Through its national Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Gas Assn: it works closely 
with NBFU and NFPA collectively, 
and individually with the state regu- 
latory bodies. NFPA Standard No. 
58 was again revised in 1951 to re- 
flect current developments and to 
keep its rules up to date with safety 
requirements. 


Supply, Storage and Transportation 


—The present supply situation is 
very tight and many indications at 
the movement point to another winter 
shortage. The Committee on Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas _ Availability, 
Transportation and Material Require- 
ments appointed by the National Pe- 
troleum Council in May 1951 has re- 
ported maximum monthly production 
capacity up 15.7% over last year. The 
increased demand of 25.9% in 1951 
over 1950 indicates a relatively in- 
creasing consumption of LP-gas dur- 
ing the off-peak demand months. 


There are several reasons for the 
present tight supply situation. These 
include the delay some major produc- 
ing sources experience in “getting on 
stream”, and disappointing produc- 
tion volumes from some that did 
come on stream. Plants which re- 
cover a high per cent of the avail- 
able propane require much larger in- 
vestment in facilities and equipment 
and have higher operating costs than 
the usual type of plant. Such plants 
are not attractive to investors and 
operators unless favorable year- 
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around prices are received for the 
LP-gas. 


At many refineries C, and C, hy- 
drocarbons in increasing quantities 
are now being converted to motor and 
aviation gasoline by polymerization 
and alkylation processes which yield 
the refiner better than if sold for 
LP-gas. The change from 13.5 to 15 
pound R.V.P. motor gasoline during 
the winter months in northern areas 
may require as much as 420,000,000 
gals. more of butane than heretofore. 


All of these, coupled with the great 
demand for LP-gas for house heating 
and generally inadequate consumer 
storage for this demand has resulted 
in the present (and future) critical 
supply balance during the winter 
months. 


Storage, historically, has always 
been a major industry problem be- 
cause of the relatively high cost of 
pressure-type steel storage tanks. 
However, many producers now have 
programs under way for adding to 
their primary storage capacity. The 
types which presently offer the best 
solution are the underground storage 
caverns. These may be washed in 
salt beds or domes or may be mined 
in suitable limestone or shale forma- 
tions and have capacities up to 100,- 
000 bbls. (4,200,000 gals.) or more. 
Many of these were not completed in 
time to fill them during the summer 
months so their effect will be more 
fully realized in the winter of 1952- 
1953. 


The volume movements of LP-gas 
from large producing areas has re- 
sulted in the adoption of transporta- 
tion methods used to move the large 
volumes of other petroleum products. 
Another barge has been constructed 
for coast-wise hauling and another 
terminal constructed during the year. 
A pipe line for the movement of 
propane from the Texas Panhandle 
to the Chicago area is under con- 
struction. Pipe line movement of LP- 
gas has proven to be practical and 
economical with several lines now in 
operation. 


Since it is estimated that 50% of 
the LP-gas is transported by tank 
car, a review of the tank car situa- 
tion is important. The Defense Trans- 
portation Administration census of 
tank cars as of Jan. 1, 1951, revealed 
that there were 10,302 pressure cars 
in liquefied petroleum gas service. 


As of October 1, 1951, 1,270 cars 
had been added to the fleet during 
the year making a total of 11,572 
LP-gas tank cars in service. It is fur- 
ther estimated that by the end of 
the year 1,071 additional LP-gas cars 
will be completed and placed in serv- 
ice. In addition to these cars a large 
number have been constructed for 
dual service (anhydrous ammonia- 
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liquefied petroleum gas.) The dras-keeping pace with the demand during 
tic effects of not keeping the carspeak winter months. This unbalanced 
rolling was clearly demonstrated dur- supply versus demand condition is 


ing the railroad strike of last winter. influencing 


The year’s progress indicates a 
continuing increased demand for LP- 
gas comparable to that experienced in 
the past. There are indications that 


production will have difficulty 


larger storage at all 
stages of the distribution channels. 
The results of this influence can make 
it possible for the industry to bal- 
ance its demands and supply in a 
reasonable period of time. 


Navy Plant ‘Rescues’ 1,000 Drums Daily 


A Navy drum reconditioning plant 
in Norfolk, Va., has started operation 
and will coon be turning out 1,000 oil 
drums a day. Housed in a 80 x 120 
ft. building, the reconditioning equip- 
ment is one of the Navy’s answers 
to steel shortages and drum loss. 

Lieut. Cmdr. T. S. Stern, SC, USN, 
in charge of the Navy’s fuel supply 
depot, says, “The plant was estab- 
lished primarily to conserve scarce 
steel and save money, as well as to 
exercise the tightest quality control 
over our petroleum products.” 


Since 77 Ibs. of steel are used in a 
new drum, savings through recondi- 
tioning are large. Formerly, thou- 
sands of used drums were sold by the 
Navy. Many full drums were shipped 
overseas and then discarded after the 
oil product had been used. Now, 
many of these drums are coming 
back, filled with water and carried as 
ship’s ballast. Many acres at the 
depot are filled with rusted and bat- 
tered oil drums waiting recondition- 
ing. 

Plant Operation—-With a crew of 
30 men, the plant is operated as fol- 
lows, according to the Navy’s de- 
scription: 

On entering the building, the old 
drum is placed first in a chime 
straightener which straightens out 
the edges or rims at each end. Next, 
it goes into a dedenter. Here, a pow- 
erful air blast is forced into the 
drum, blowing out all dents. 


Hot chemicals and vigorous auto- 
matic brushing in a “submerged strip- 
per’ and stripper and buffer scour 
the old paint and external rust from 
the container. 


The barrels next are placed upside 
down and rotated over a rotary rinser 
and flusher. The rinser shoots jets of 
hot caustic soda inside the barrel 
through the drum opening. Warm 
fresh water rinses out the soda after 
all the oil sludge and dirt are re- 
moved. 


After a hot air hose placed inside 
the barrel has removed all moisture, 
an inspector, using a fluorescent light 
stick which he slides into the barrel 
opening, examines the inside of the 
container. If he finds any rust, the 
drum goes to a chaining machine. 
Workers insert diamond link chain 
into the barrel, which is then placed 





on another machine which rotates the 
barrel. The chain scrapes the barrel 
clean. 


At another machine, both ends of 
the drum are sealed by a double-end 
chime sealer. Next air is forced into 
the drum under pressure. If the 
pressure is maintained, the barrel is 
leakproof. If the pressure drops, 
and the leak is not readily visible, 
the drum goes into a water leak de- 
tector to find the source of the leak. 


After the leak has been repaired, 
a vacuum blast takes off any pitted 
rust not removed in the early baths. 


A pre-heating oven warms the 
drum and opens the pores of the 
steel for better absorpticn of the 
painting which is to follow. After 
being spray-painted, the drum is car- 
ried slowly through an infra-red dry- 
ing oven. 


Before going to the storage area, 
a fog of preservation oil is sprayed 
inside, and the drum is immediately 
sealed air tight. The entire process 
takes about one half hour. A finiched 
drum will come off the lines each 25 
seconds. 


Storage—-The Navy soon will fin- 
ish three drum storage warehouses, 
and plans to build others at the de- 
pot. The Navy notes drums may also 
be stored outdoors, where their pre- 
servation will protect them for 18 
months, without care. 


Oil Companies Consolidate 
In Lube Plant Operation 


WARREN, Pa.—West Penn Oil Co. 
and Industrial Oil Corp., both of War- 
ren, Pa., have consolidated in the op- 
eration of a packaging and bulk lub- 
ricating oil storage plant at Stone- 
ham, Pa., six miles east of Warren. 


Chester’S. Allen, president of West 
Penn, and David W. Crossett, Jr., 
president of Industrial Oil, stress the 
move is not a merger. Both compan- 
ies retain their individual officers, 
personnel, accounts, and other operat- 
ing facilities. 


With bulk storage totaling almost 
3 million gals., the plant has filling 
equipment that allows packaging of 
most oil products in containers from 
one ounce to drums and tank cars. 
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Divorcement Would Not Benefit Jobber, Consumer—Stambaugh 


Oil marketing 
divorcement 
would help nei- 
ther jobbers nor 
the public, A. A. 
Stambaugh, 
Standard of Ohio 
board chairman, 
asserted in a De- 
cember speech at 
Yale University. 

Calling atten- 
tion to National 





Mr. Stambaugh 


Oil Jobbers 
Council’s  pro- 
posed study of divorcement, Mr. 


Stambaugh stated that separation of 
supply from distribution would not 
mean better sources of supply for 
jobbers—or lower prices for the con- 
sumer. He also denied that Sohio’s 
marketing is subsidized by other 
operations. 

Mr. Stambaugh said he was “in 
accord” with NOJC’s study of di- 
vorcement, and that there “is no 
group more able to collectively screen 
our thinking on these problems than 
is the American jobber.” 

He noted however, that “in some 
quarters divorcement is being used 
as a club on suppliers in building up 
a pre-sure for lower prices—especial- 
ly when these groups tend to think 
in terms of collective bargaining .. . 

“This approach,” he stated, “would 
of course be illegal.” But he added, 
“As far as I know, (it) has not been 
implemented anywhere.” e 


Pricing under such conditions, he 
observed, “would become a political 
matter, instead of an economic one, 
as it is always bound to be in the 
end.” 

(At its Nov. 4-6 meeting in Chi- 
cago, NOJC took no stand on divorce- 
ment, although the Council’s Eco- 
nomic Concentration Committee was 
told to continue its study of the sub- 
ject. An NOJC study has been urged 
in recent months by jobber associa- 
tions in South Dakota, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania and Tennessee.) 

In the portion of his speech de- 
voted to divorcement, Mr. Stambaugh 
said that in periods of tight supply 
the “hue and cry” in some quarters 
for separating supply from distribu- 
tion is mainly on the grounds: 

1. That there would be available 
at once a source of supply for all re- 
sellers. ‘ 

2. That by keeping suppliers out of 
distribution, it would prevent their 
subsidizing their own distribution 
with profits from other branches of 
the industry. 


No Help—He stressed however, 
that “if supply were separated from 
distribution,” resellers would gain no 
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advantage ... “There would imme- 
diately follow an integration of a 
different type that would result in 
lack of supply in time af shortages,” 
just as before. Suppliers would mere- 
ly place their output with certain out- 
lets “over a long period of years.” 
He said this would be so because of 
“the tremendous urge”’ for integration 
in the oil industry, reflecting the in- 
ductrywide desire for assured product 
outlet and assured supply. 

Asked Mr. Stambaugh: “Isn't sup- 
ply a matter of a total surplus, ra- 
ther than one of a separation of 
functions?” 


Jobber Opinion—Pointing out that 
“there are some who honestly be- 
lieve, or think they believe in divorce- 
ment as economically and socially 
sound,” he described a personal sur- 
vey of five “enlightened jobber 
friends.” All of these are “success- 
ful and well established.” Two han- 
dle private brands, and three “‘estab- 
lished brands.” 

Mr. Stambaugh asked them two 
questions: 

1. Do you believe it would be in 
your interest as a marketer if the 
major suppliers in our indu:try would 
absolutely withdraw from the field 
ef distribution, selling out their facili- 
ties to others? 

2. Do you believe that such a move 
would be in the interest of the con- 
sumer? 

Mr. Stambaugh reviewed the job- 
bers’ replies as follows: 


Oppose Divorcement — “In answer 
to my first question, four of them 
declared the separation of supply 
from distribution would not be de- 
sirable. Their reasons can be 
cummed up by saying that it takes 
all types of marketers to make a 
market. It was their idea that sup- 
pliers as a group are more apt to 
take a long-range point of view in 
setting their own individual prices 
and policies than non-suppliers, and 
that a certain stability is contributed 
to the market by that fact... 

“These gentlemen apparently real- 
ize that large-scale marketers adhere 
more to a one-price, no-discount 
policy simply because they are too 
big to do otherwise. The smaller 
marketer, because he is close to his 
customer and local market conditions, 
is not so handicapped. In distribu- 
tion, there is a self-limitation on the 
size of the enterprise. It is by no 
means an accident that big companies 
have largely abandoned the retail 
field.” 


Public Benefits—“All these four 
agree that the presence of the sup- 
plier in the market contributes to the 


interest of the consumer. Their con- 
clusion, of course, must be based on 
the assumption that stability instead 
of instability (which might include 
price wars and other chaotic condi- 
tions) is in the interest of the con- 
fumer. I precume-this amounts to 
the assumption that stable prices in 
the long run will average as low, or 
lower, than unstable prices. I pre- 
fume it furthermore assumes that 
competitive pressure is just as effec- 
tive on stable prices as unctable 
prices.” 


Favors Divorcement—The fifth, “a 
service station jobber handling his 
own brand,” disagreed. He replied 
to Mr. Stambaugh: 


“If the majors did not have any 
controlled interest in the retail out- 
lets, then their position would be that 
of suppliers only. In this case, they 
would naturally be looking for a mar- 
ket to dispose of their products on 
6 contract basis, or on the open mar- 
ket—the came as the manufacturer in 
any other industry. 

“This would give the Independent 
marketer or jobber various sources 
of supply with whom he could nego- 
tiate for petroleum products, over 
© long period of years.” 


Key Phrase—Mr. Stambaugh as- 
serted the phrase, “over a long period 
of years,” was “extremely signifi- 
cant.” He said it underscores the 
great drive for integration in the oil 
industry, and showed that divorce- 
ment would only result in integration 
of a different kind. 


No Subsidization—The fifth jobber 
also said he thought divorcement 
would benefit the consumer. To this, 
Mr. Stambaugh replied: 

“Underlyine your thinking as to 
‘what is in the best interest of the 
consumer is your assumption that 
marketing is being subsidized by sup- 
pliers. In our care (Sohio’s) that is 
not true on any system of accounting. 
In your type of operation, which cor- 
responds to our salaried service sta- 
tions, our company is making a very 
satisfactory profit. 

“The fact that we own these service 
stations, and can control their opera- 
tions, enables us to make real savings 
on the wholecale costs in connection 
with their operation. You and I 
know that this depends more upon 
volume per outlet than any other fac- 
tor, and that volume depends on our 
price being a competitive one. If 
our profits are satisfactory when we 
operated within the margin which 
you enjoy, what justification have 
we for raising our price—if by so 
doing we surrender volume and raise 
costs?” 
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Bulkheads and baffles are dished and flanged scien- 
tifically to resist excessive breathing — a major 
source of weld failure. Wide flanges increase 
strength of tank shell, add years to tank life. 


HE hidden points in a 

Tank-Trailer are most 
important—points that add 
to the life and performance 
of the unit. And here Frue- 
hauf excels, for every detail 
has been carefully en- 
gineered and fabricated to 
give operators the best Tank- 
Trailer possible. 





Each Fruehauf Transition Sheet has the most grad- 
ual possible slope; each sheet fits perfectly, is | 
welded with painstaking precision to eliminate 
stress. This weak point in most tanks is a strong 
point in a Fruehauf. 
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A new and comprehensive guide 
book on Tank-Trailers, showing and 








explaining all the construction fee- Fruehauf “Multi-Rate” Single Axle Underconstructions Gravity-Tande 
tures as well as a host of other valu- are built to ride smoothly, evenly from no load to over- 36,000 Ib. axle 
able information, is available upon load—afford maximum tire life and require a minimum heaviest loads 
request. Write Fruehauf Trailer of maintenance. They are designed for loads up to 247,000 miles 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 18,000 Ibs. Tank-Trailers. 
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witH A FRUEHAUF ON YOUR HAUL! 


EARS of constant contact with the liquid hauling 
Y industry have put Fruehauf in a position to build 
a better Tank-Trailer because Fruehauf engineers 
know the liquid haulers’ problems. In addition, they 
know the right way to keep tanks tight and under- 
constructions light without sacrificing strength or 
payload. Fruehaufs on the job now are proving that 
they cost less to operate, last longer and trail easier 
than any other units on the road today. 






Ask your local Fruehauf Branch man about a Tank- 
Trailer for your hauling needs. 


satures like these 





World’s Largest Tank-Trailer Service System! 


Just one of the big pay-offs for Fruehauf owners is Fruehauf nation-wide 
service. 80 Branches, located strategically throughout the country, keep oper- 
ators rolling with everything from preventive maintenance to major overhauls 
and rebuilding. And each Branch is equipped with men and machinery to 
handle specialized Tank-Trailer problems. 


FRUEHAUF 


Tratlers 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


a Fruehauf exclusive. Designed for 
ids, it provides softer rides for the 
ae roughest roads. Users report up to 
tire on Gravity-Tandem equipped 
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Cold Wave Sustains Fuel Oil Demand 


Winter weather continued to sustain strong demand for 
fuel oils at the year’s end in most of the refining districts 
of the nation, but at the same time gasoline sales were 
slowed. 

Fuel oil sales were reported heavy in New York, Chi- 
cago, and Group 3, although shipments in many areas 
of the Midwest were hampered by heavy snows. Tank 
cars were running behind schedule, and truck transport 
operations generally were slowed in northern areas. 


Aside from occasional “price shading” on heavy fuel 
in Central Michigan, quotations for fuel oils generally 
were reported firm. Gasoline prices eased somewhat for 
shipments, FOB Group 3, and “discounts” on dealer tank 
wagon deliveries of gasoline made a second appearance 
this year in six counties of northern New Jersey. 


Except in the Mid-Continent, offerings of light and 
heavy fuel oils continued to be made sparingly. The Gulf 
Coast cargo market generally was sold up, according to 
reports. On the eastern seaboard, high tanker rates and 
heavy demand for kerosine and No. 2 fuel gave rise to 
many inquiries, most of which found no coverage. 


In the Mid-Continent, however, No. 6 fuel was readily 
available, and buyers on the Gulf Coast in some instances 
were willing to pay the freight charges to deepwater. The 
result was that a sizable portion of the surplus No. 6 in- 
ventories in North, East, and West Texas were whittled 
down, Bids made by Coastal buyers ranged all the way 
from $1.30 per bbl.. FOB West Texas, for No. 6, up to 
$1.60 and $1.75, Bast Texas. 

At the Gulf, Asiatic Petroleum Corp. continued in the 
market for the British account, and added one cargo of 
gas oil to its purchases. The company’s purchases from 
other areas consisted of 870,000 bbls. of crude oil in the 
Middle East and 455,000 bbls. of crude in the Caribbean. 

No additional crude or products were bought the past 
week by Asiatic for 1951 loading, and schedulings for the 
year from all areas, subject to last-minute slippages, 
amounted to 51,504,321 bbls. Purchases during 1951 for 
lifting during the first quarter of 1952 were up to 9,- 
569,650 bbls., of which 5,214,050 bbls. have been contracted 
for in the U. S., 3,444,600 bbls. in the Middle East, and 
911,000 bbls. in Caribbean. 

Quotations for gasoline, coincident with the latest week- 
ly boost in the nation’s stocks from 114,812,000 bbls. to 
117,618,000 bbls. (API basis) showed some signs of easi- 
ness, For Group 3 shipments, prices for third grade gaso- 
line were off 0.25c on the low of refiners’ quotations, rang- 
ing from 9.5 to 9.75c per gal. at the Gulf. Buyers said 
there was a greater choice of regular-grade gasolines 
available, and some offerings of premium grade, 90 oct., 
also were beginning to come out. 

In New Jersey, the reappearance of “voluntary allow- 
ances” to dealers ranging from 1 to 2c per gal. for tank 
wagon deliveries throughout six counties caused many 
marketers to wonder if another widespread price war 
were in the offing. : 

“Discounts” first broke out in Essex, Hudson, and Union 
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counties—which includes Newark, Elizabeth, and Jersey 
City—when dealers handling two major brands were 
granted “allowances” off posted tank wagon prices that 
netted 12.6c per gal. (ex 5c state and federal taxes.) Sub- 
sequently, one major marketer made a similar “conces- 
sion” available to his dealers in Bergen, Passaic, and Mor- 
ris counties and a second major gave a “voluntary al- 
lowance” of 1c to a net of 13.6c in his tank wagon price 
for regular-grade gasoline. Other marketers posted 14.6c, 
tank wagon, to dealers. 

Main highway stations with retail prices as low as 
15.9c for regular-grade in this six county area were said 
to have prompted the “discounts.” However, trade sources 
declared that the large majority of the stations still were 
at what they called “normal” prices—19.9c and 20.4c (ex 
taxes). 

No changes were reported in prices for crude oils, lu- 
bricating oils, or specialty products, Prices for crude and 
lubes generally were very firm, while wax quotations 
continued easy. 

Total lubricating oil stocks held by refiners increased 
44,000 bbls. in October to 8,914,000 bbls., the highest this 
year, and 1,941,000 bbls. higher than at the end of October 
a year ago, according to a report of the Bureau of Mines. 

The Bureau of Mines also disclosed that total wax in- 
ventories held by refining companies turned downward 
in October after seven successive monthly increases. 
Stocks declined 4,480,000 Ibs. to stand at 193,200,000 Ibs. 
on Oct. 31. 

Of this total figure, 24,640,000 Ibs. were microcrystal- 
line, 59,360,000 Ibs. fully refined and 109,200,000 Ibs. of 
“other waxes,” which includes white and yellow crude 
scale and slack waxes. 

Liquefied petroleum gas shipments suffered along with 
other products because of inclement weather, but the de- 
lays were not so severe as to bring out spot offerings (for 
further details see p. 37). 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Demand Spurred by Cold Weather 


Cold weather and continued high rates for tanker 
transportation from Gulf fostered strong demand for al- 
most all products, according to year-end reports along 
the Eastern Seaboard. Terminal shipments to regular 
customers were heavy but sales to “new” buyers were vir- 
tually non-existent. 

With most secondary suppliers on a quota system for 
light and heavy fuel oils, colder weather generally 
spurred active demand for “extra” lots of kerosine, No. 2 
fuel, and residual fuel oils. On the other hand, ter- 
minal suppliers for the most part were unwilling to quote 
these products to other than their regular customers on 
the ground that they in effect were selling “high-cost” 
transportation. In addition, many marketers find that 
they have greatly expanded their retail sales commit- © 
ments from those of a year ago. 

Prices for tank car and barge lots were reported un- 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Dec. 26 through Dec. 31) 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. R (Premium): 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex. (For — oe to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
E. Tex. (Truc ose sceeess 
Cent. W. Tex. Track Tnsp.) ° 

Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, R (Premium): 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ as) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) crecececeece 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck asp} eecvsece 


“Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, R (Premium): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ..............+. 
pe eawwestere (Group 5 SS Fe 

N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N. = dest’ns) 
Te Wes STUUES BROS occ cccce sesee 
Cent. W. Tex (Truck Tnsp. Span rien 


Motor Gasoline «6 ort, i (Premium): 
N. Tex.(For shpt tc Tex &N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.( For shpt. to Tex.@N.M. dest'ns) 
Be es CUUUES WOME: cccesccacvdcse 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. R (Regular): 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ an 
&. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tsp.) eccccsee 

Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. R (Regutas) 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ..........++++. 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex. &N.M. de 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to _ &N.M. de 
Ses CEE MLD ince cnsdce veces 
Cent. W. Tex (Truck rasp.) ceecevce 

Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. R (Regular): 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 











Monday 
Dee. 31 


13.2-13.25 


12.75(3) 


(3)11.25-11.75(2) 
(3)11.25-11.75(2) 
11.875-12.75 
12+2) 
11.75-12 
12 


11.875-12 


10.75 


(2)10.25-10.5(2) 


Friday 
Dee. 28 
13.2-13.25 


eaee 


12 


12.75(3) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 
12 


(3)11.25-11.75(2) 
(3)11.25-11.75(2) 
11.875-12.75 
1212) 
#3. 73-12 


11.875-12 
1242) 
11.5-11.75 


10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 
11.25 


10.25-10.75 
10. (5-11.25 
10.75-11 
10.5-11 
10.75 


(2)10.25-10.5(2) 


11.75-12.75 
12 


(3)11,25-11.75(2) 
(3)11.25-11.75(2) 
11.875-12.75 


Wednesday 
Dec, 27 Dec. 26 
13.2-13.25 13.2-13.25 
12.7513) 12.7513) 
12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 


11.75-12.75 
12 


(3)11.25-11.75(2) 
(3) 11.20-11.75(2) 


J 11.875-12.75 
1242) 1242) 
11.75-12 11.75-12 
12 12 
11.875-12 n. —_ 12 
1242 
11.5-11 75 ii Su. 75 
10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
10. (5-11.25 10 75-11.25 
11.25 11.25 
10.25-10.75 10.25- 10. 75 
lu 1-11 i" 
10.75-11 10.75-11 
10.5-A1 10.9-11 
10.75 10.75 


(2)10.25-10.5(2) 


(2)10.25-10.5(2) 











: Midwestern (Group 3 basi (4)10.25-10.75 (4) 10.25-10.75 (4) 10.25-10.75 (430 25-10.75 
: N. Tex. (For shpt. fo Tex aN. “dest’ns) 10 745-91 10 75-11 i 75-11 if. 0! 
: W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ ns} 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10.75-11(2) 10. 75-11(2) 
: “lotor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Oklahoma (Group 3) .......... eos 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 9.5-9.875 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ......... 9.5-9.75(3) 9.5-9.75(3) 9.5-9. sen x9. _ Ad 
N. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex. aN. M. dest’ns) (2). 75-10.5 (2)9. 75-10.5 (2). 15-4 (2)8 +9 
W. Tex.(For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 10.375-10.5(3) 10.375-10.5(3) 10. 375. 10. 5(3) 10 375- 10 513) 
Seat SEOGUN SUMS . 0. cescccccce 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ........ 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 9.5-10.5 
Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. R (Premium): 
New York harbor ............ 13.85-15 3.85-1 13.85-15 13.85-15 
New York harbor, 13.75-14.9 13 75-14.9 13.75-14.9 13.75-14.9 
Philadelphia .............. 15.15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 15. 15-15.2 15 15-15.2 
Philadelphia, barges . 05 05 15 06 15 05 
Baltimore .. 12.9-154¢2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12 9-1542) 
Baltimore, barges ................... 12.8 12.8 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, R (Premium): 
New York harbor .. 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.55-14.35 
New York harbor, barges | 13. 75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13. 75-14.25 13 75-14.25 
Philadelphia .............. ped . 1515 15 15 15.15 15 15 
Philadelphia, WEEE. covcetcccceeces ee 15 05 15.05 15.05 15 05 
DED aoe. das Selsane chests bee acckd 12 9-13.25 12 9-13.25 12. 9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
Baltimore, EE chanendscchseoena ‘ 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 
Motor Gasoline 85 Oct. R es Est: 
New York harbor .. pod aadeees (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 
New York harbor, barges .......... . (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 (2)12-13.4 
I «45,4: ¥h sdbeeéesee-d sheds 13 7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 13.7-13.9 
Philadelphia, barges ............... ae 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13.7-13.8 13 7-13.8 
TT? ...Uchanegecshvekyreesewane 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11.9-13.5 11 9-13.5 
NO, HED Seb ccdecsensasece ‘ 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 11.8-12 
Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna.. Bendteré-Warven: 
£8 £ CC yee “aa 13.75-14 13.75-14 13.75-14 13. 75-14 
86 Oct. R (Regular) Savectvesetccda ° 12.7512) 12.75(2) 12.7542) 12.7512) 
Western Penna., O11 City: 
ee CRS Sak « cesibas 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
BO Dak. Te SOMEONES. ov ccccn ccsccess 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12. 75-12.9(2) 
. Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 
90 Oct. R (Prem) .. ha 13 9(2) 13.912) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
86 Ort R (Regular) 12.9/2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 





NOTE: Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter “‘R’’, are minimum ratings. Motor method octane ratings, where used, are indicated by 


the letter ‘‘M’’. 





demand for the product. To the buyer, spot gasoline 
purchaces meant that additional clean tonnage could be 
made available to move heating oils up from the Gulf. 
However, no sales were disclosed. 


changed, and trade sources declared there was “demand 
at the ceilings” for all products. 

At New York Harbor, there were potential buyers of 
large quantities at 10.5c for kerosine and 9.5c for No. 
2 fuel. The majority of suppliers at New York quoted 
10c for barge lots of kerosine and 9c for No. 2 fuel, 
restricting sales at these prices to their regular cus- 
tomers. 

Gradual changeovers from heavy fuel to coal were re- 
ported in progress at some utility plants, but calls for 
bunker oil still were far in excess of offerings, trade 
sources said. In addition, many distributors who blend 
0-10 p.t. No. 5 fuel from Nos. 2 and 6 oil were reported 
in the market for “supplemental” quantities of No. 2. 
Bunker oil was said to be “almost impossible” to find 
except on exchanges. 

No trading was reported in gasoline, but the tanker 
transportation situation tended indirectly to create a 


GULF COAST 
Active Trading Reported in Heavy Fuel 


The hardest product to buy, bunker fuel, strangely 
enough was the most actively traded at the Gulf toward 
the year’s end, according to report of refiners and other 
trade sources. In fact, the average refiner, presented 
with an inquiry for bunker oil, would declare without 
hesitation that he was sold up far in advance. Neverthe- 
less, sales amounting to almost 1,000,000 bbls. were said 
to have been closed the past week. 

Part of this quantity was obtained, trade sources said, 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
35 and the price tables appearing on pages 38-43 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “xX” 
to the right of the new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown, In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 41, all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product, Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











by purchases at refineries in the interior, and buyer’s bids 
of $1.30 for heavy fuel in West Texas and from $1.60 to 
$1.70 in East Texas, were disclosed. 


The balance of transactions reportedly were effected 
by the btiyer’s giving up heavy fuel at New York Har- 
bor in exchange for material at the Gulf. While prices 
were not disclosed, bids as high as $1.90 per bbl. were 
reported for heavy fuel in cargo lots, same as the top 
of the price range of refiners’ quotations which started 
at $1.75. 


Trading otherwise was quiet. Most refiners declared 
they were sold up on kerosine and gas oils, and high 
tanker rates deterred some buyers from entering the 
market. 

While no offerings of No. 2 fuel were reported, de- 
mand was said to have eased somewhat. Tanker rates 
to New York in excess of 2.25c per gal. have tended to 
“close the door’ to many East Coast spot buyers who 
still need “supplemental” lots. On the other hand, 
upper Mississippi terminal operators were limiting their 
bids for No. 2 to “8.125c on the river,” according to 
ace For cargo lots, most refiners quoted 8c for 

0. 2. 

There were “seasonal” offerings of gasoline, but con- 
sensus in the trade was that these quantities were not 
being “pushed.” For the first time in several months, 
offerings of 90 oct. premium gasoline were appearing, 
but prices were not disclosed. 

The grades of gasoline most readily available, low oc- 
tane and regular grade, generally were offered “at the 
lows”—10c for 70-72 oct. leaded gasoline, 10.5c for 79 
oct., and 10.75c and llc for 83 and 85 oct. regular-grade, 
respectively. 

No changes in refiners’ quotations were disclosed. 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended Dec. 29. For complete crude 
price schedules see p. 40-41 of Dec. 26 issue. 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Barge Delays Tighten Fuel Supplies 


Barge delays of as much as eight days because of 
severe ice conditions in Illinois river tightened supplies 
of light and heavy fuel in Chicago district during Christ- 
mas week. Heavy snow on the holiday brought added 
delays to the oil company truck transport and tank wagon 
operations. Prices were unchanged for all products and 
no open market trading was disclosed. 

Trade sources hoped that close to 1,000,000 bbls. of light 
and heavy fuel, all delayed by river ice, would be delivered 
into Chicago terminals before Jan. 15 closure of Mar- 
seilles locks! While primary suppliers said inventories 
would be adequate to meet cold weather needs, backlog 
in local deliveries along with barge delays had caused 
them to hold products for regular customers only. 

At one time, barges proceeded singly through a mile- 
long ice gorge on the upstream approach to Marseilles 
locks. Coast guard said slush ice extended to river 
bottom necessitating bringing oil barges through singly, 
often with two ice breakers in convoy. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
Cold Wave Keeps Light Fuel Call High 


Continued cold weather over Upper Central states 
kept light fuel demand at peak, according to Midwest 
refiners the last week in December. Open market trad- 
ing for the most part was quiet, and prices generally 
were unchanged. 

Open market sale of 60 cars of No. 2 fuel was dis- 
closed by a tank car marketer at 8.125c and 8.25c, Group 
3, for prompt shipment. Refiners’ quotations for No. 2 
ranged from 8.25 to 8.5c. No other open market sales 
were reported. 

Snow storm, particularly bad in part of Midwest, 
slowed movement of tank cars through main switch 
yards, but refiners said worst trouble with rail operations 
was “bunching” of cars and frozen switches at bulk plant 
sidings. Refiners said truck operations, even though be- 
hind schedule at many pipe line and river terminals, 
were making good headway against a backlog of orders. 

Prices for third-grade (60 octane and below) gasoline 
ranged from 9.5 to 9.75c, Group 3, down 0.25c on the 
low when a refiner reported similar reduction. 

Movement of heavy fuels improved with protracted cold 
weather and marketers indicated low sulfur No. 6 showed 
tendency to “firm slightly” in open market. While pri- 
mary suppliers in some cases asked 5c per bbl. more 
for low-sulfur No. 6 fuel, resellers disclosed no sales at 
higher prices. Marketers continued to offer No. 6 from ~ 
$1.50, Group 3; refiners’ quotations ranged from $1.65 
to $1.75. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


Light Fuel Shipments at Capacity 


Demand for light fuels was at peak shipping capacity 
in. Central Michigan in Christmas week, according to 
refiners. Industrial fuels, however, still failed to respond 
So well to lower temperatures. 


In spite of heavy snow and cold weather, gasoline 
stocks were not burdensome, refiners said, although some 
had product for open market sale. Prices generally 
were unchanged and no trading was disclosed. 

A number of refiners held opinion that demand for 
residual fuels would pick up after first of the year with 
an increase in heavy industry activity. Meantime, re- 
finers said spot offerings at “shaded prices” again were 
cropping out if consumer-buyer could take immediate 
delivery. 
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MID-CONTINENT 


Fuel Oil Demand Improves 


There was little change in supply or demand status 
of most refined products in the Mid-Continent during 
the final week of 1951. Bulk of open market activity 
was confined to heavy fuel negotiations between Gulf 
Coast buyers and Texas and Oklahoma refiners. 

Inquiries from northern buyers for distillates and re- 
sidual remained light, although most sources said de- 
mand against contracts for both light and heavy oils 
Was improved as compared with past few weeks. Re- 
finers’ quotations generally were unchanged. 

Status of gasoline and lubricating oils showed little 
change. Transportation also remained in good shape, 
with only a few isolated cases of any scarcities of 
either clean or dirty tank cars reported. 

There were widespread reports of heavy fuel sales by 
East and West Texas refiners to Gulf Coast buyers, but 
none could be confirmed. At least two East Texas re- 
finers were said to have sold No. 6 to coastal buyers at 
prices ranging from $1.60 to $1.75, FOB refineries, while 
a West Texas refiner reportedly sold approximately 20,- 
000 bbls. at a price “over $1.30,” FOB plant, for de- 
livery to Gulf Coast. Other reports indicate coastal buy- 
ers generally were bidding from $1.90 to $2.20 for No. 6, 
delivered Houston. 

Lubricating oils probably remained in better demand 
than any other product during the closing days of 1951. 
Most grades, with possible exception of low viscosity neu- 
trals, were still closely held. 

Gasoline demand locally remained good in most areas 
of the Mid-Continent, and withdrawals at some northern 
pipe line terminals continued “better than expected for 
season of year,”’ according to marketers. Tank car gaso- 
line market, however, was still described by most sources 
as “dead.” 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Refiners Still Behind on Lube Orders 


The refined products situation varied all the way from 
“extremely tight” for lubricating oils to “very loose” 
for petrolatums and scale wax, according to reports of 
Western Penna. refiners during the last full week of 1951. 
Gasoline and light fuel oils were in good supply-demand 
balance, with calls for kerosine and No. 2 fuel relative- 
ly active. 

Refiners generally reported they still were running be- 
hind on lubricating oil shipments, and some declared 
they saw no possibility of catching up in the near future. 
Bright stock and 630 flash cylinder stock were the hard- 
est products to obtain. Small quantities of 150 vis. 
neutral oil were quoted to the trade at 27c, and a few 
lots of 200 vis. at 30c. 

There were reports that some refiners plan to notify 
their customers that, as of 1952, lubricating oil ship- 
ments may be even farther away from “target” dates 
than they have been in the past six months. Reason 
for additional delays reportedly given by one refinery 
was that his supplies of crude oil were curtailed some- 
what, thereby effecting a similar reduction in his output. 

At the same time that refiners were deferring large 
lubricating oil backlogs into 1952, they also were trying 
to reduce their supplies of wax and petrolatums, accord- 
ing to reports. 

One refiner, quoting 4.75c tank cars, for crude scale 
wax, declared he was making gradual reductions in 
burdensome inventories. However, he cited “competi- 
tion” at lower prices, although these offerings, said to 
have been made as low as 4.25c, were not confirmed. 

Several sources said that petrolatum prices still were 
on the “sloppy side.” Resellers were offering snow white 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Dec. 31 ... _ 15.31° 11 62 
Month Ago . 15.30 11 4 
Year Ago ..... ‘ poy 15.49 il 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 

* Previous figures revised to following: Dec 17, 15.28 and 
Dec. 24, 15.29. 











at prices ranging from 8 to 8.125c, FOB the seaboard, 
and these quotations compared with prices in the field 
ranging upward from 7.75c. 

No changes in quotations were reported. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged in 4 Weeks 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
oil price index was unchanged for week ended Dec. 24 
from three previous weeks. Currnt index, based on Platt’s 
Oilgram quotations, (also representing weeks ended 
Dec. 4, 11 and 18) is shown below in comparison with cor- 
responding week a year ago (1947 equals 100): 

Dee. 24, Dee. 26, 
1951 1950 


Crude and products . aaa vente 125 6 124 3 
Crude ° we palin cetosce as 133.5 133.5 
Refined products . , ve rT os ~ 124.1 122.5 
Gasoline ..... ps , oti vevaued 131.5 130.4 
Kerosine ...... oe * : cteobbe ose. Suen 128.9 
Distillate fuels . . ‘* iymaretndeb da vedas 134 6 130.6 
Residual fuels . ‘ , ‘ . — 108.5 101.7 
Labricating oils . se i biskntves 92.1 92.1 
Natural gasoline posed ee geeunebus 116.4 


While not on a comparable basis with above oil index, 
bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities, 
based on 1926 was up 0.2% at 177.4 for week ended Dec. 
24. Bureau corrected last week’s figure to 177.0. 


Socony-Vacuum Posts Basrah Crude 


NEW YORK-—Initial posting of price for Basrah (Iraq) 
type crude, first cargo of which was lifted at Fao, Iraq 
by Anglo-Iranian recently, has been announced by Socony- 
Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. 

Socony’s price, effective Dec. 24, is $1.67 per bbl. for 
32-32.9 gravity oil, FOB Fao, for sale in cargo lots. Dif- 
ferential of 2c per bbl. per degree of gravity applies for 
gravities below and above 32-32.9. 


LP-Gas Shipments Slowed by Weather 


NEW YORK—lInclement weather has slowed shipments 
of liquefied petroleum gases in many marketing districts 
of nation, but not to point of bringing out any spot of- 
ferings, according to reports Dec. 26. demand for LP-gas 
continues strong, and prices generally were reported at 
ceiling levels. 

Small sales of iso-butane at 6c and 7c, FOB Group 3, 
were disclosed. Several marketers said their “ceiling” for 
this product still was 5c. 

While no sales of propane or butane were reported, 
former was said to be in tighter supply than latter. Most 
manufacturers declared they still have large regular- 
customer demands for both products to meet before they 
can consider the many spot inquiries current. 

Prices were reported unchanged. Propane quotations 
generally were 4c, FOB Group 3, from 3 to 4c in Houston 
District, and from 7 to 8.5c at New York Harbor. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 31 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Ot) 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
mess day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 

as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 


guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale of 
distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Octane ratings are ASTM; Research Method ratings, indicated by letter 
R, are minimum ratings; Motor Method ratings are indicated by letter 
M. For further details of price conditions apply to any NPN—OILGRAM 
office or see back of any OILGRAM Price Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. R Prem. 


Bright Stecks 
—— vis. at 210°, — f., No. 8 col. 
0 ‘ —y 5 


GASOLINE 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
93 Oct. R Prem. 

90 Oct. R Prem. 

88 Oct. 

86 Oct. 

84 Oct. eee 
82 Oct. . 10.25-10.75 
80 Oct. R Reg. (3) 10.25-10.5(2) 
60 Oct. 9.5-9.875 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


(3)11.25-11.75(2) 


93 Oct. R rem. eeee 
Oct. i ose CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Oct. ; (3)11.25-11.75(2) eG Ganntes teate nies 
Oct. s. pecnsas dee ping 90 Oct. R Prem. (2)14-14.75 
Oct. (4)10.25-10.75 = on 4 — Le re 
aust ....... 9.5-9.75(3) eg (3) : 
: ~ 12.25-12.5 


82 Oct. R Reg. .......... 
TEX. (For mat | to Tex, & N.M., dest’ns.) Str. run gasoline, excl. 
Oct. R P 13.2-13.25 (3)10.5-12.125 


Detroit shpt. ereececes 
Oct. . 12.75(3) 
Oct. . 11.875-12.75 





MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis. Bright Stocks, vis, at 210° 
Neutrals, vis. at 390°, 0-10 p.p. 


15.5(2) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
83 Oct. R Reg. ........- 14.0 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist.: 


90 Oct. R Prem, ....... 13.3-1 


6.5 
10.75-11(2) 80 Oct, R Reg. 12-14(2) 


10.375~10.5(3) San Fran. dist.: 
90 Oct. R Prem. ....... 
80 Oct. R Reg. ......-. 


12 16.25-17 
11.75-12.75 14.25-14.5 
11.75-12 

11.5-11.75 
10.75-11.25 
10.5-11 


9.875-10.5 


San Joaquin Valley dist.: 


90 Oct. R Prem. ....... 
80 Oct. R Reg. ........ 


Bright Stock—Solvent 


16.25-17 150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.1. 


14.25-14.5 


Neutral Olls—Solvent 


170-180 vis., 98 v.1, .... 
«aes 200-210 vis., 90-95 Oa vas 
= 300 vis., 95 v.i 


11.25 LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA, 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
— Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
10.75 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
9.625 wh, cccccccescccccecece 31.5 
. > : 


11.6-11.8 235i 
11.5-12.625 20.5 


coe le chiep saabaa’ ; 29.5 
10.5—11.625 
9.5-10.875 * epee. 7 nates LUBRICATING OILS 


Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ROCK OiL CORPORATION 


Life B 


24.5-26.25 
25-26.5(2) 
27.5-28 


Cylinder Stocks 


9.5-10.5 600 s.r., olive green 


a. afi ecad te Ark, & La.) 





2) 
‘400-405 : 








Fluorescent color for 
solvent extracted and 
additive lube oils. 
Petroleum Colors 
PATENT CHEMICALS. INC. 
PATERSON 4, N. J. 


dla 


NOWE ie eee & | 


EXPORT ° 
ae 


30 E.40 ST NEW YORK CITY 16,N.Y 
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SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or ‘export shipment.) 


(2)12-12.5(4) 

(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6) 
15(6) 


(6) 
(2)17-17.5(3) 
(2)18-19(4) 


12-12.5(4) 
(2)13-13.5(4) 
14(6 
1516) 
16(6) 
(2)17-17.5(4) 
(2)18-19(4) 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


oan 5 2 ee paw a 2 eae 
ers on freight basis shown Shipments 

rom My ee in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Com- In- Com- 
mercial dustrial mercial 
District Propane Propane Butane 


N. Y. Harbor(2)7-7.5 (2)7-7.5 
Philadelphia . 7 7 
Baltimore 

Hastings 


Indus- 
trial 
Butane 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 31 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 


- (498. 875-9 
(4)8.25-8.5 
(3)$1.65-1.75 


N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 ww. ...... 8.75-9.5(2) 
9-10 


9.25-10.5 
9.5 
9.25(2) 
5-9.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck trnspt.) 


58 & above a Diesel ove 








SERVING THE WORLD FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 
REX PUMPS 
PINTS—QUARTS 
USED BY THE “MAJORS” 


Oil Equipment Mfg. Corp., New Haven, Conn. 








REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
and R C Petroleum 


Marketers V Products 
Main Offices: 


Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 














New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 
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KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 

42-44 WLW. 2 cc nunn coccoscs (2)9.4-10.5 
52 & below Diesel ........ (2)9.8-9.625 
58 & above Diesel ee (2)9.3-9.875 
No. fuel .... ° (2)9.1-10.25 
No, eee - (€2)8.5-9.875 
No. ° aoe 

No. $2.15-2.40 

(3)$1.75-2.00(2) 


(Fer shipment to Ark. & La.) 


SSS 


(2)11-11.25 
10.7513) 
10.5(4) 
10.5 
10.5 


10.75—11.75 
10.75—11.625" 
10.375-11.375 


10.25-11 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 
Range oil 11.55-—12.25(2) 
46-49 w.w. kero. 11.55-12.55 
P.W. —. 11.4-1243) 
= eecees . (2)10.75-11.3 
Pe 0500s seevwsee ce x10.75-11.05 
ovetes (2)8.5-9.7 
SWE .cccccvescccses (2)8-8.8 
(3)7.8-8.25 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery 
Ohio points: 


fuel 
Diesel (Light & Med. 


OALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 


40-43 w.w. 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ..... 
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CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
Pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


88 Oct. R Prem 13.5-13.625 
06 Gk: occas css cee 
(Oct. Mm Mee ..<cc0s. 12.5-12.625 


SUR. a kavde nv da embeda 11.375-11.75 
No. 2 fuel (2)10.5-10.75(2) 
Heavy Fuei Oils 

No. 5, low sulfur . 8.6 

No. 5, high sulfur .. 8.25(3) 

No. 6, low sulfur ...... 7.35-8.25 

No, 6, high sulfur ..... 7.1-8.25 
WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crade Scale: 
BED ERS AGED ccccccccccs 4.75-5.5 
SRR-ERO AGED. ccccaceccss 4.75-5.5 
SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots; domestic 


Prices are FOB wnt scale in bags or 
bbis. ; y refined, Export prices 
are FAS; “ceale in hy or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Seale N. ¥. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white 6(2) 6(2) 
Fully Refined: 

SGD: aeenes 7.45 eos 

i 7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) 
128-30 ..... 7.45(3) 7.40-8.15(3) 
130-32 ..... jets 7.5-8.25 
133-5 ...... 7.55(3) 7.5-8.25(2) 
135-7 7.55(3) 8.4 
138-40 ..... 7.55(3) 8-8.75 
143-5 ...... 8.3(2) 8.25-9(3) 
149-51 ..... 9.55 11.2 


solvent ......... 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ..... 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits ............ 10.875(4) 
Rubber sol Cdececece (212.198 tne 
Lacquer diluent .......... (2) 
Benzol diluent ............ (2)13.125-13.625 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Ol City: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 14 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent . enece 15(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


V.M.GP, NMaphtha .............-. 17.0 
Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent ............06-5 14.875 
©, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.25 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt.) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 10.5 
SANSAS (Fer Kans, Dest’n. enly) 
Stoddard solvent . . 11.8 
ATLANTIO COAST 

7nee. Mineral 
New York 
Philadelphia ‘Seater (4158-16 
Baltimore .... 15.5¢ 
Boston ........ 17.5() 16.5(4) 
Providence .... 16.54) 
40 











Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 31 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


and of tanker terminal operaters. 


Kerosine 
92 Oct. R me RK 85 Oct. R 83 Oct. KR 
oe une” oe | ee 
N a Harbor 13.85-15 13.96-14.38 Sry 6 ** (18) ae (2) 
io barges. 13.75-14.9 13.75-14. + ses 
Albany ..... 14.95-15.2(4) 14.7-15.2 (2018. 7-33. ad 12.7-18.3(2) Pope ‘ 
Baltimore .. 12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13. ae thy 
do barges . 8 12.8-13 ea sees 
Baton Rouge. ie “eeu shan 11.1 9.7 
eee ee 14.95-15.2(2) —3.7(7) 12.7-18.7 10.3(14) 
Charleston .. 13.3-14.475 13.3 12.3-12.475 12.3-12.45 10.4(5) 
Co: Christi 12.5-13.5 12.5 11. - sass 
Houston «eee 12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 11.25-11.3 11,25-11.5 9.26-10.98 
do barges. 12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 11,.25-11.5 00. 
le 13.6(4) 18.8-18.6(2) 12.6(7) 12.3-12.6 a 
Mobile ...... 13.4(3) 13.4 12.4(2) 12.4 10.4(4) 
New Haven 15(3) 15 13.5(2) 13.5(2) 10.3(9) 
New Orleans 12.6 12 11.6 11,.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
do barges 12.6 12 11.6 11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 
Norfolk .. 12.9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.3 11.9-12.6 10.5(7) 
Pensacola ... 13.4 13.4 12.4 once 10.4(2) 
Philadelphia. 15.15-15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 13.7 10.2(10) 
do barges. 15.05 15.05 13.7-13.8 13.6 10.1(10) 
Pt. Everglades 13.6(3) 13.6 12.6(4) sce 11.1(5) 
Portl < 15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 13.8 10.4(9) 
Providence . 14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15.2 .7(4) 13.7 10.3(9) 
Savannah 13.6(3) 13.3(2) 12.3-12.6(4) 12.3-12.6 11.1(7) 
Tampa ..... 13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 12.3-12.4 10.9(7) 
Wilmington, 
N. o eee+  13.15-14.55(2) = 13.15-13.2 12.15-12.55 12.05-12.55 10.5(7) 
vente Ships’ Bunkers 
Gas House No.5 Fuel No.5 Fuel Shore 
No. 2 Fuel Gas Ol (@-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 65 4.1.) (45 cot., 45 4.8.) 
N, Y. Harb.(19)9.1-9.2 9.2-9.6 ane. 23-3.56 $2.87  (6)9.5-9.6(2) $3.90(5) 
‘do barges. (17)9-9.25 9.5 $.39-8.46 2.84 apr saee 
Albany ..... 9.4(12) 9.8 as 9.8(4) sine 
Bal oe 9.2(10) 9.3 : 233) aH 9.6(5) 3.90(4) 
barges. 9.1(5 gee! .20(3) reeks winks 
ous Rouge. Hr ’ 8.8 ceee 2.22 8.8 3.49 
do barges . eene oe eeee 2.19 ecee coe 
Boston ..... 9.3(14) 9.7 News 3.26(6)  9.7(5) 3.94(3) 
Charleston .. 9.4(5) paca dest 2.73(2)  9.5(2) 3.90(2) 
Houston 8.625- fa yas «oe = (2) 8.5-9 3.49(6) 
rges .(2)8-8.5 : 2.35 Sete ene date 
a ~ ’ iets) ae 10.1(6) 4.242(5) 
Miami ...... 10.1 asia sad Seb 10.1(3) 4.242(3) 
New Ha 3.319) 3.365 3.708) ie 
New Orleans 35.8.7(3) Bate in Pay 87.9. 1(2) 3.49(3) 
do 8.7 ook wake a Pipa ia 
Norfolk ....(5)9.2-9.4 9.6 3.18 2.82(2) .6(4) 3.90(3) 
P ‘ 5 py sia ‘an Y viet 
Philadeiphia . 9.2(10) 9.3 3.10-3.25(3)  3.10(6)  9.6(8) 3.90(5) 
do barges . 1(9) Sebe pean Se pas 
Pt. Everglades 10.1(4) sae Gabe “ by ‘. -242(4) 
esse 9.49) 9.8 ee sae 
+. 9.3(9) 9.7 3.2% 3.24(2) 9.7(4) 94-4.07 
aan 10.1(7) eee race 2.76(2)  10.1(5) re 242(5) 
Tampa ..... 10(5) eete eee coe 10(6) 4.20(5) 
wi 
Gh cbse 9.4(7) 9.4 me jan 9.5(2) 3.90(3) 
No. 6 Fuel No.¢Fuei Bunker © iHoavy 
No. 6 Fuel No Sulfur No.¢ Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Dieeet 
No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% Sulfur Ships’ Shipe’ 
Guarantee Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
N.Y.Harb. (28)98-48-6.50 $2.45(13) $2.55-2.63(2) $2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) $3.57(3) 
Baltimore 2.48(6) 2.45(4) 2.60 2.60 2.45(4) 3.57 
Baton 88 85 ests eke 1.85(2) 3.4 
Boston . 2.51(9) 2.51(5) oe a 2.51(5 6a 
+ 2.34(2) 2.31(3) ie Zs 2.31(3) eve 
Corpus Christi 1.88 1.85 ée ets 1.85(3) 15 
Houston ....(4)1.85-1.90 1.85(7) nei ee 1.85(11) 3.24(6) 
Jacksonville . 2.31( 2.28(6) aba es 2.28(6) sua 
Miami ..... 2.25 2.22(2) “sek pe 2.22(3) ose 
Mobile ..... .93 1.90 ac wa 1.90 ee 
New Haven. 2.47(3) 2.47 eoee dees 2.47(2) eee 
New Orleans, 1.88(3) 1.85(3) wove vows 1.85(4) 3.24(2) 
Norfolk ....  2.43(3) 2.40(4) itis eae 2.40(4) see 
ote. ead 2.10 per tet ued 2.10 ees 
Philadelphia . 2.48(8) 2.45(8) 2.63(4) 2.60(4) 2.45(7) 3.57(8) 
Pt.Everglades 2.25(2) 2.22(2) petal sae 2.22(3) sat 
eos ©2542) 2.51 aneii inks 1 ose 
Providence .. 2.47(5) 2.47(2) 2.65 2.62 2.47(3) od 
Savannah . 2.34(5) 2.31(4) Ge shine 2.31(5) aes 
Tampa ..... 2.19(5) 2.16(4) “nee é 2.16(5) ee 
WN c 
‘Research octane by the letter letter “R’, are ‘Tminimum ratings, Moter Moti 
ectane ratings, used, are indicated by the letter “M’’, 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT DEC. 31 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to  U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker termifial operators. The figure in parentheses after each 


price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 
Grade 115/145 


Grade 100/130 
Grade 91/96 


Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 


Tampico .. oe ¢ $3.75 
Veracruz ... oe .95 Tr 
Minatitian ... ee ‘ 3.75 


Motor Gasoline 
92 Oct. R (Premium) 
90 Oct. R (Premium) 
4 bg R (Regular) 
t. R (Regular) 
79 Oct. R 


12-12.25(2) 

11.75-12(2)-12.25 

11(3)-11.5 

10.75-11-11 .25(2) 
11 


10.5- 
10-10.25-10.75 


Guaymas ; $3.9: 
Manzanillo ....... . > 


Salina Cruz 


Gerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosine 
No. 2 Fu 





43-47 Diesel index 


48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


Wn, DB Dame, OOS DAA. «cicccéavaseosenscnes 


Bunker C Fuel 


Research octane ratings, indicated by the letter ‘“‘R’’, are minimum ratings. 


.125-8. 
8.125-8 . 25-8 .375 
8.25-8.375-8.5 


sooee $2.35(2)-$2.50 


$1.75(2)-$1.85(3)-$1.90 





Motor Method 


Octane ratings where used, are indicated by the letter ‘‘M’’. 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities 2c per bbl. differential per 


shown; 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 


Type of Price API 
Crude Per bbi. FOB Point 

Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 

Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli. Lebanon 
Iraq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 


Effective 
Gravity Date 
Nov. 1, 1950 
Nov. 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
April 1. 1981 
Dec. 24, 1951 


36-36.9 
39-39.9 
36-36.9 
38-28.9 
32-32.9 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 


District 
New York, N. 


Grade 91/96 
16. — 2 


Grade 80 


17 
16.5-17.25 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland 
“ 16(2) oece 
Ooevecccocececes « -(2)14.5-14.8 eevee 
11.5(5) pee 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
. or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S.200)  (P.S. 400) 
AS ae San Pedro, Calif, $3.44(5) (4)$1.70-1.85 
rege: weet San Francisco .. 3.65(4) (3)$1.75-1.90 
Sssme Fortiand, Ore. -. 8.8644)  (3)$2.00-2.15 
(2)5.25-5.375 ttle, ash. .. 3.86(4) (3)$2.00-2.15 
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28 YEARS OF RELIABLE 
OIL PRICE REPORTING 


This, in Just a few words, is the story of 
Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service. 

Since 1923, it has been recognized 
throughout the industry as the foremost 
daily oil price reporting agency. It has 
constantly been top management's major 
source of oil price information, and with 
good reason. 

« « « « OILGRAM has the largest stoff of 
oil price experts employed by any oll 
price reporting agency. 

+ « « « OILGRAM is the most complete, 
most comprehensive price report available 
to the oil man. 

. « « « OIGRAM has the complete con- 
fidence of its subscribers. More than 
ninety out of every one hundred oil men 
who once subscribe renew their subscrip- 
tions year after year. 

If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you 

be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your compony 
letterhead is all that is required. 

Write today to: 


Platt’s 


Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ole 








HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETER‘ 
Maine to South Carolina 


—£ NEW YORK ? NY 











OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for g ii do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
inspection fees as shown in nezt column. Gasoline tazes, shown in 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; also city and 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices 





effect Dec. 31, 1951, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 
Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 

Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark, 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Il, 3/100c; Ind. 
2/25c; Kans, 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200¢; Mo, 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 





aiso do not ,incmude taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 








Nev. 1/20c; N. C. i/4e; 
1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c 


N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; 8, C. 1/8c; 8. D. 








footnot . if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. “1/20; lowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 
Atlantic CHEVRON Esso Gasoline 
ATLANTIC White Flash CALIFORNIA (Regular) Av. 80/87 Gaso- ESSO (Regular Grade) Kero- 
REFINING (Regular Grade) Kero. & STANDARD £.2. 7.7. line STANDARD Gasoline Gasoline sine 
Gasoline ey pod 400 Gals. & over Taxes T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Dir. Cons, : San Fran., Cal..... 14.5 18.0 6.5 Atlantic City, N. J... 14.6 5.0 13.2 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. Los Angeles ...... 14.0 17.5 6.5 Newark ea Ade 14.6 5.0 13.1 
Allentown, Pa. 13.4 13.4 7.0 14.0 12.8 DUE ahdccesnces 15.7 19.2 6.5 Baltimore, Md. ...... 14.5 7.0 13.1 
Altoona ...... 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Phoenix, Ariz 17.2 20.7 7.0 Cumberland owe ae os oe 7.0 14.5 
Erie weoece 15.7 15.7 7.0 14.55 13.15 Reno, Nev. ....... 17.0 20.5 7.5 Washington, D. c" aoe 6.0 13.5 
Greensburg - 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Portland, Ore. .... 15.0 18.5 8.0 Danville, Me aceasan 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Harrisburg oo 246.3 144.3 7.0 14.0 1238 Seattle, Wash. .... 15.0 18.5 8.5 Petersburg 15.0 8.0 14.3 
Philadelphia .. 13.4 13.4 7.0 13.4 12.2 Spokane 17.8 21.3 8.5 Norfolk ..... 14.1 8.0 13.6 
Pittsburgh 15.6 15.6 7.0 14.55 13.15 Tacoma coe 15.0 18.5 8.5 Richmond 14.5 8.0 14.0 
Reading ...... 13.4 13.4 7.0 14.0 12.8 Boise, Idaho ...... 17.7 23.2 8.0 Roanoke 16.3 8.0 15.1 
Scranton ..... 14.3 #1443 7.0 143 = 13.1 Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 Charleston, W. Va. .. 16.1 7.0 15.2% 
Wilkes Barre.. 14.3 14.3 7.0 14.3 13.1 Honolulu, T. H. 15.3 18.8 8.5 Fairmont ........++.. 16.1 7.0 15.5 
Williamsport .. 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.3 13.1 Fairbanks, Alaska. 27.1 30.6 4.0 Parkersburg ......«.+- 16.0 7.0 14.4 
WO sea catede 14.0 14.0 7.0 13.7 12.5 ee rae 16.3 19.8 4.0 Wheeling .......+.+.. 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Wilmington, Charlotte, N, C. ..... 15.4 9.0 13.9 
Del. ........ 13.4 13.4 7.0 13.4 12.3 Standard REET a cvacheniends 15.8 9.0 14.1 
Rridgpt., Conn. 14.8 148 6.0 owe ie Kerosine Diesel Standard BME, AMY .ccccoceccses 16.0 9.0 14.4 
Hartford ..... e ass es . 12.8 T.T. FurnaceOil Stove Oil DE Sicavoebwoss - 16.0 9.0 14.6 
New Haven... 14.8 14.8 60 .. 12.3 40/199 72. ¢.2. ee aaa 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Boston, Mass, . 14.9 14.9 6.3 +e 12.6 gals. (400 gals. or more) Charleston, 8. C. 14.5 9.0 sees 
Fall River .... oe 4 =. er (ex all taxes) Columbia ..... 15.9 ye Seae 
Springfield .... 15. . - .* . Spartanburg ..... 14.9 9. Kenia 
Waemer ...:33 M2 68... ms 9 Fee. Om. OS 060CUes) OD ew Ones te... 2S EO (188 
Prov., R. L.... 149 149 60 ... 12.5 mene ft 19'8 11:8 13.3 Baton Rouge ........ 13.7 11.0 12.5 
Camden, NW. J.. ... ... .. 182 123 tere lg Na eae 212 139 15.4 Alexandria .......... 15.1 11.0 13.7 
Albany, N. ¥.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 13.5 12.2 som igg- Soyggeciinephdiae tr 13.8 15.3 Lake Charles ........ 13.8 11.0 13.1 
Binghamton .. 15.8 15.8 6.0 14.7 13.3 Portland Ore. viabay 205 11 5 z Shreveport .......+.+- 15.4 11.0 13.5 
Buffalo ....... 15.5 15.5 6.0 148 13.6 catia Wen S68 11.5 ae New Iberia .......... 13.9 11.0 13.1 
Elmira - 158 15.8 60 148 13.4 Spokane a eee 24.3 14.8 16.3 Knoxville, Tenn, ..... 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Rochester 15.5 15.5 6.0 14.8 13.4 a tl chelate 20'5 11:5 ; Memphis ...........- 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Syracuse ..... 15.4 15.4 60 14.6 13.2 Boise, Idaho Arete 288 15.3 16.8 Chattanooga ......... 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Watertown 16.6 16.6 6.0 15.9 14.2 Salt Lake, U. ... 165 13.0 13.5 Nashville ............ 15.5 9.0 14.0 
Baltimore, Md. 145 14.5 7.0 ... 122 Honolulu, 'T. H... 19.3 11.6 . Little Rock, Ark. .... 15.9 8.5 14.3 
Richmond, Va. 14.5 14.55 8.0 14.0 12.6 Fairbanks, Alaska 34.8 s od 
Charlotte, N.C.. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 Jensen 21.8 ete pth Naphthas-T.W. & Steel Bbis. 
Jacksonville, : . Min, Spirits V.M.&P. 
Dis écccesve 15.2 15.2 9.0 e ° Taxes: Newark, N. J. 





Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.5 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. Steel bbis. ......... 23.0 24.5 
T.W. Ww. Salt Lake—7e gas tax applies to motor a ab sap 
; y gals. over... . baen 
Pailedephia, Pa. 16.5 18.0 ee ee ee Steel bbis. .......... 24.5 
Pittsburgh ......... 20.0 21.0 Washington, D. C. 
Honolulu—8.5¢c gas tax applies to motor fuel 100-499 gals. ....... 19.0 
Heavy Fuel Olls—T.W. only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 500-3,599 gals. ..... 18.0 cece 
Ne. 5 No. 6 torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 3,600 gals. & over... 16.2 ° 
ex ile territorial lMquid fuels tax. All T.T. Steel Dbis, .......... 25.0 - 
Paligddiphia, PR. ... +++ 8.48 6.90 prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
Notes: 1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. FUEL OILS—T.W. 
Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per Notes: No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
al. for t.w, deliveries of than 25 gals. , ‘ Atlantic City, N.J. 13.2 12.2 .... coos 
= one time. Camden —Adé ag A yo ao of ( eee socun aunt. aan te Newark, N. J. ... 13.1 12.1 $3.754 $3.006 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. $00 naleand-ver price 1 Oc for 46-150 aals, ‘Baltimore, Md. .. 13.1 12.2 3.69 2.94 
en. Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 0 .5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to wyasninston, D. C. 13.5 12-6 3.85 2.89 
vent. Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron Danville ee ee ly Bedirsaiedie tpt 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies Petersburg epee yp 12.9 weal 5 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. Richmond 12.6 = 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for Roanoke 13.7 ae 
COMTL, (25,3. Pree are contioemsars "at, Sa® oS Ou fe, Marine ade end tems Chariots, Epes 
tankwagon prices. Current selling Ch Pm ti ig lak hand Hickory ....... 12.9 .. : 
prices may vary from those shown gg nl - Nadel o ae » > Raleigh ......... . 13.5 .. . 
because of local conditions. ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. Charleston, 8. C.. .... 12.4 eo 
) Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are Columbia p 13.2 .. 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for Spartanburg ..... Pond 12.4 sah 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- are a gee except at Salt Lake which Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 


(regular) Grade) line 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. 





For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 


clude lc state tax. 


price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal, for Notes: 
Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.7 less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
Be nce: Be ee: A gals, (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add lc for 
15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 
7 64.7 8.0 15.0 5.0¢ for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 
eH 14.7 -s ss Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
8.0... 8.0 18.2 ther deliveries: less than 40 gale. add 4c: IMPERIAL (Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
0 Shae 8.0 18.2 200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
‘5. ---» $0 18.2 deduet 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5¢. OlL Te TE iti 
. ah. Be. oe Cee ee iteruiae Grade)  Kere- 
0 15.0 8.5 14.9 : 2 Gasoline sine 
3 14.3 8.5 14.2 Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & Standard = Taxes T.W. 
63 apie 9.0 15.2 Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 . e 14.0 25.1 
’ 7. 89 66 23. 2 3 ge oe ae oe Hatten, eB. c... 31.8 15.0 23.6 
Oklahoma City..13.5 12.5 8.5 13.1 gals, add ic; gals., add 0.5¢; less Gee “Sete 8 ; 23.€ 
than a . St. John, N. B. ... 21.6 13.0 . 
handeeeis DO Se SS: 5 40 gals., add 5c Ghastetieun, 
iia eee 23.6 13.0 25.6 
Taxes: Montreal, P. Q. . 23.6 13.0 25.6 
Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: HUMBLE Humble Toronto, Ont. ..... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; Gaso- Kerosine Hamilton, Ont. .... 22.6 11.0 24.6 
Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, 1c. OlL line Tank Re- Winnipeg, Man, ... 23.0 9.0 27.0 
T.W. Retall Taxes Wagon tail Brandon, Man, ... 26.9 9.0 28.9 
: Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 Regina, Sask. .... 21.5 10.0 o 
Salt Lake City and gasoline Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.9 Saskatoon, Sask... 25.1 10.0 os '3 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less Houston .... 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 Calgary, Alta. .... 21.3 10.0 33/0 
than 200 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12:8 17.0 Edmonton, Alta... 20.0 10.0 : 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. Vancouver, B.C. . 22.0 10.0 24.0 
Notes: (*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 
Notes: T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and Taxes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. consumers. Gasoline taxes are provincia) taxes. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 


Mobiigas Aircraft 
Grade Grade Grade Mobiigas (Regular Grade) 
80 91 1000=Ss Cons. Cons. Dir. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.O. T.W. T.W. 
New York City: 
Manh. 


22.5 
22.0 


6 
6 
6 
6. 
6 
6 
6 
6 


oo . ee 
o- sooee-. @:: 


HOM DOO mm me 
: tome cones OOOO. COM H- bo: + 


> OOoee- 


Mt. Vernon ........ 
Plattsburg 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Danbury .. 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Bangor, Me. 
Portland 
Boston, Mass. 
Concord, N. H., 
Lancaster 
Manchester 
Portsmouth mee eves ‘ 
Providence, R. 1. 22.8 13. 
Burlington, Vt. ocee 14. 
Rutland oT Tee sese eevee ocee ccee 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo 
A a ne and ny indt guished ce beAbee tee 18.5 
FS IN vais 60s huainees aeedebalboe nk 20.5 18.5 21.5 
Tanwes N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 

counts: 

Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals of more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—aAll points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 

‘s Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 

utes: 


Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB buik terminalis. 
Effective dates: x Dec. 22; x* Dec. 12. 


OHIO STANDARD 


Aviation Gasoline-Cons. T.W. 
Sohio Sohio 


21.9 


ecooooosooooooceo 
1 ee COBN: Beane 


_ ac 
ee 


a 
tw! BERN OAUNwDOe- @w- 


ea BAN eaKANee: Be: 


WACHWIAROCCON DH WOROHOBUBIAAIAA 
; ween. fe 
: ar 
* esoove- ooo 


cocooooowooo: 
bo © be IR OO ON © W2ts WR OH OD WA 
to to oro 


re ar tt) ee) ee er 


WUSONBDROSCaNS: 


ah 
i) 
sek 


Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sohio Re- 8.R. D.C. V.M.&aP. 
Avia. Naph- Naph- Varne- 
100 tha tha lene 
26.0 


Avia. Avia. 
Gasoline 62 
Taxes Clear 


ote 
itt 


Akron 
“anton 
“incinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Lima .... 
Mansfield 
Marion 
Portsmouth. 
Toledo .... 
Youngstown ‘ 
Zanesville 20.0 22.0 7 . 1 a ae 5 21. . 13.9° 13.9° . 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. Sta’e Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exempt Form 

A-10 to supplier. 
Miscounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5¢ higher. Prices at 

other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 

Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 16; 

5000 or more gals., 1.5¢c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.56. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless Otherwise noted. 58.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of Kentu ky 
indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. ec 
Red Crown (Reg. Grade) Standard 
Red Cr’n. Red Cr’n. Ss jex Furnace Oil 
Cons. Dir. Gasoline/Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-849 850 gals. 
T.W. Taxes T.W gals. over gals. gals. & over 


20.5 


iS) 
a 
° 
S 
= 
o 


S°S% 


SoSoooooOCOO 


AAABRRARAHBAAGH 
cooceoooscooooo 
Soooooooooo: 
BESEREERBBBE 
coooooooooooo 
RESRRERERES! 
cseoooeooooco 
cooocoeooooooN 
20 0 Gp G0 G0 Ge G0 G0 G0 G0 G0 Ge Go 
coooooooooooo 
Oe 
RAAT aaaane 
SSVSSSSSsss 
BAaaaaaaaaan 
BSSSSSSVISsysi 
ROAaaaaaaanaae 


BSSSERBBHGES 
g_qeecceoese 





Chicago, Ill ee 
South Bend, Ind. 
Detroit. Mich 

Mpls.-St. Paul 

Des Moines, Ia. 
St. Louis, Mo. . 
Wichita, Kans. . 
Omaha, Neb. 

Fargo, N. D. .. 
Huron, 8. D. .. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


15.3 4 cove ecee eves Covington, 

14.6 P coe sade ones Lexington 

15.5 . g 3 - Louisville 

14.2 . osee ecee ocee Paducah 

13.6 J ecoe es ee Jackson, : 

” e sees VUE. cconcsccesés 

Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HIS BOWE Bee 
SAIAIAADBAIAAS 
ecoooooovoce 
UswoRoe ne vaw: 





Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Ill, 


_ -- TEXAS Jacksonville, Fla. 
Heater Oll Furnace 00 nville, 
1-99 gals. 15.8 14.8 co. Dealer Gasoline Dealer M Das dipemtintis 
100-149 gals. 14.8 eéee 
150 gals. & over .... 14.3 ocee — 
150-399 gals. ....... oes 13.8 Wichita Falls 
400 gals. & over .... ote 13.3 Amarillo “Te 


— oe 
eSeerrarSsooevovece 


cob OA CRON ANwHOe 
sSoococoooooooooosoo 
Soe seseuaAvenenauan 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, le 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pea- 
sacola, lc city. Other taxes not included in 


prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... kerosine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 

oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur .... : ° ° Notes: 

sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes:—Dealer t.w. prices apply also ’ 


added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum deli Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* ‘*Temporary’’ price. 50 gals. prices. 


Fuel A 
1-749 gals. ......+++. 10.65 
750 gals. & over 9.9 


Stanolex Stanolex 
Fue 
9 
eqn0 . 8 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax incl le 


oO 
5 
15 
udes 


ccooooovcncecoo 
AAARABAABAAG 
ecoooocooooooo 
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Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries Dealer and Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn, from report of all region Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities*** 
refiners. Figures in bbls.) 
Oct. 31, Sept. 30, DECEMBER I, 1951 
1961 eee Cents Per Galion 
: pag + ag and/or unleaded Dealer’s Indicated Gasoline Tax Service 
for sale as motor fuel ovens coe 2,408 2,703 City ow — ae 5 oe 
(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blending : oe . = a perigee 
or further refining or held at refinery for Average United States..... 15.34 4.97 7.32 27.63 
further distillation, reforming, blending or Portland, Me. ........... 14.45 1.45 8.00 23.90 
leading see 3 q oe 178,037 162,855 Manchester, N. H. ....... 15.30 3.60 7.00 25.90 
(3) Below 65 octane, not included in (1) or Burlington, Vt. .......-. 15.60 5.20 7.00 27.80 
(2) above .. és ; sa>ee . jie 's Boston, Mass. ........ 14.90 5.30 6.30 26.50 
(4) 65 octane and above .. 223,237 318,456 Providence, R. I. ........ 14.90 5.10 6.00 26.00 
2. Salable naphthas other than motor fuel material Hartford, Conn, .......... 14.50 3.40 6.00 23.90 
(does not include refinery process naphthas). 7,444 8,513 SL BAN okcs dees 15.50 5.10 6.00 26.60 
Kerosine .. ; ; 131,598 147,822 New York, N. Y. ........ 14.70 6.80 6.00 27.50 
_ 36/40 gas oil (include furnace oil) , 76,109 81,846 Newark, N. J. .. + - 14.60 5.80 5.00 25.40 
5. Fuel Oil (not reported above) 64,958 58,606 Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 13.40 5.00 7.00 25.40 
6. Oils held as cracking plant charging stocks. . 281,576 196,945 Dover, Del. .......... - 14.40 5.70 7.00 27.10 
7. Non viscous neutral 16,174 14,878 Baltimore, Md. ........... 14.50 5.50 7.00 27.00 
S. Wax distillate : 131,935 Washington, D. C. ....... 14.90 4.70 6.00 25.60 
9. Crude petroleum : 40,062 Charleston, W. Va. ...... 16.10 7.10 7.00 30.20 
10. Wax (ibs.) .. ‘ ; . ; ‘ 7,490,247 8,419,859 SL Ec cate ee oaiee yee 6.10 8.00 28.20 
Charlotte, N. C. .......... 15.40 2.00 9.00 26.40 
Charleston, S. C. ........ 14.50 6.00 9.00 29.50 
Atlanta, Ga. ee coses' ae 5.60 8.00 29.50 
Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 15.20 5.30 9.00 29.50 
Birmingham, Ala. .. c+. oe 5.60 9.00 *30.30 
Vicksburg, Miss. ..... 15.20 6.70 9.00 30.90 
Memphis, Tenn. .......... 15.00 5.50 9.00 29.50 
Lexington, Ky. .. cieoese BD 4.30 9.00 29.80 
Youngstown, Ohio ........ 15.50 4.30 6.00 25.80 
South Bend, Ind. ........ 16.50 5.00 6.00 27.50 
GChleeee, Te ocistacccatss SED 4.96 6.00 26.46 
Detroit, Mich, errr 5.01 6.50 27.41’ 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ........ 16.10 5.30 6.00 27.40 
° s ‘ + ; Twin Cities, Minn. ....... 15.50 5.00 7.00 27.50 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils at Refineries om ae ae ee oo nye 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from reports of companies Prem, B.D. vc vicvesice 16.70 5.00 7.00 28.70 
refining Pennsylvania Grade crude oil. Figures in bbls. of 42 U. 8. Omaha, Nebr. ........... 15.50 4.00 7.00 26.50 
gals.) Des Moines, Iowa ........ 15.40 4.90 6.00 26.30 
ie, Ae, BOO escsgeccsce: Be 4.20 5.00 *24.40 
Pro- TotalIn- Pro- Total In- Wichita, Kams. ........... 14.00 4.40 7.00 25.40 
duction ventory duction ventory Tulsa, Okla. .. a oe 13.50 5.50 8.50 27.50 
Oct., Oct. 31, Sept., Sept. 30, Little Rock, Ark. ...... 15.90 5.60 8.50 30.00 
1951 1951 1951 1951 New Orleans, La. ........ 13.30 5.70 11.00 30.00 
|. ei teat et ska. x0 ai sn ste. tae Capen 2. anaes vei hd's Houston, Tex. ............ 14.00 5.00 6.00 25.00 
2 600 steam refined stock.......... 239,922 91,401 245,130 93,309 Albuquerque, N. M. ...... 16.00 5.50 8.50 **30.00 
3. Other steam refined stock....... 46,627 44,614 30,738 40,345 Denver, Colo, ............ 14.80 5.20 8.00 28.00 
4. Finished dewaxed long residuum. ......  ...... eer ee rs Casper, Wyo. ..........-. 15.60 6.90 8.00 *30.50 
5. Bright stock .................. 170,434 141,996 165,008 134,889 Butte, Mont. ............. 16.00 4.50 8.00 28.50 
6. Viscous neutral, below 180 vis. Boise, Idaho .. ceees 17.70 3.00 8.00 28.70 
but not below 142 vis. @ 100... 112,978 90,051 124,062 96,659 Salt Lake City, Utah ..... 16.40 4.10 7.00 27.50 
7. Viscous neutral, 180 vis. @ 100 ere age I Seale eases en an — payee 
5 ORT 20,817 7,2 Or 4 ih Rate he ee ea 1.2 . ee 28. 
and above ............++.++.+.++ 125,087 120,817 104,006 137,234 Sas Wranciecs, Calif. .... 16.80 4.80 6.50 25 80 
Portland, OF@.. ..cccessece 15.00 5.50 8.00 28.50 
Spokane, WUE. 6. ccsavtee ct. Bee 5.00 8.50 31.30 





* Includes city tax of 1c per gal. 
** Includes city tax of 0.5c per gal. 
*** APT figures as reported by The Texas Co. 

+ Editor’s Note: Where there are price wars these indicated margins 
do not necessarily show what the dealer is actually realizing per gallon 
of gasoline sold. Special allowances temporarily are being granted to 
some dealers hit by the subnormal retail prices. 





Production of Natural Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines figures in bbis., 000 omitted) 








Oct., Sept., 
1951 1951 
East Coast .. R eces 
W. New York . Sen x tienes x é Sees 3 - 
W. Ponneyivania ...-........--+.+++- bs it 2 Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
a ee es es ee eee es eee vo be 
Ohio .. o Gee a ; v7 — a 5 6 (Compiled by National Petroleam Assn, Figures in bbis.) 
Illinois ..... pain om da jis 264 245 
Kentucky .... ‘ - ° Tadesen ay 158 138 Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
ED dvs ccdcuac pie . es sean 3 3 1951 1951 1950 
Kansas .. es oe ik adical ie baeitene 355 307 RE CORR saiiticccadice Sater 276,808 347,048 348,122 
Oklahoma peoms vacitee's on es ee 1,530 1,413 Pipe Line and tank farm ......... 1,371,614 1,339,954 1,550,303 
I Fo nnn i's cide mre Ee aS ee ie ee 9,820 9,292 Total .. Soeandes 1,648,422 1,687,002 1,898,425 
E>. Ass Wo tie Gaile vce. a + ndune bedteee 2,212 1,967 
East Texas ... teens ebod kabiecewbess 1,040 1,046 
Panhandle ....... - Kavevearodaeteass-« 1,646 1,509 
. ih | Bere ob ab aeteeeey bats 2,100 2,105 
Pe >» imeveebensi aed. 2,822 2,665 
SS sind <a Bethea» én ie 064s owees F908 eee es 218 197 
Louisiana: ...... é- etedeaqahbtoselattes % 1,898 1,752 
ee adds 6 .ctdwaé 4b xtrdee'e von we obese €e eee « 696 683 
SNR oe cts oa Va aw ctn¥ cen + es 1,202 1,069 
Mississippi ............ BE FR" , 103 93 istri 
OOD 6.0 nos 06.40 gi date BA vaevae 454 450 District : Demand 
Colorado ..... aa Re, FEN SE OG Fd . (California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona and Nevada) 
Nebraska .......... aa sal bet DL A dee ot . . (Bureau of Mines Figures in thousands of bbis, daily) 
D.. Giw ac sptnnes vee is apie nih dead ae 23 18 
EE Li oe aided ba id Cais de ke dhe in ainatia tbnde ts + bd ° Oct., Sept., Oct., 
Wyoming ..... Te ihe Faw lcn uakhewh aan Caan *246 *220 1951 1951 1950 
CIEE ; Orne inthe A014 WONe-¢ 0 onieeih « benno ass 2,505 2,386 Gasoline and Naphtha ............... 456 425 395 
—_—_— —_—_—- Liquefied Petroleum Gases ........ 26 22 20 
Total .... inchs Seana s ones tke pemhea « 18,123 17,029 Kerosine and Kerosine Distillates...... 9 5 16 
_ oe average Rah Me hat ta rt aed 4 we ooo O'6ue b 585 568 Lubricating Oils and Distillates...... 17 17 15 
——_——- Stove Oil and Diesel Oil ............. 155 132 143 
° * Colorado, Nebraska and Utah gasoline products included with . ees pao owes once ae 389 313 
Wyoming. Asphalt and Road Oil vat dblne awkakee 42 47 39 
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.50 per column inch. 
“For Sale’, ‘Wanted 
“Business Opportunities’, 


$13. 
UNDISPLAYED: 


to Buy”, 
Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 


CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


“Help Wanted”, 





“Positions Wanted’’—I5 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion 
Box number counts 2 words. 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


Copy must reach us by Wednesday 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 





charge $7.50 per insertion. 


Positions Open 





SALES ENGINEER WANTED 
BY PROMINENT 
MIDWEST MANUFACTURER 


For highly specialized sales 
work on transport tanks. 


Applicants must be gy =~ 
experienced in transport tan 
construction and sales; graduate 
mechanical engineer or equiva- 
lent in practical experience; 
ability to get along with and su- 
pervise other men; be willing to 
do considerable traveling. 

Give complete information in 
letter. Replies confidential. 


ADDRESS BOX 605 








For Sale 


FOR SALE: 4,000 gallon Fruehauf trailer, 

1948 and 1948 W-20 White Tractor. Will sell 

Separately or as a unit. Write or call 8 & 8 
nd 


OIL ©O., Box 286, Auburn, I 


FOR SALE: 4000 gallon gasoline transport 
trailer, two 15's and 1—1000 with a Fruehauf 
chassis. $1200.00. Guaranteed. See tank at 
COPHER GARAGE, State Road 9, South % 
mile of Alexandria, Indiana. Phone 236. 


Positions Open 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Men now calling on service stations and 
bulk dealers to sell several items that 
have a good appeal to this trade. Nice 
extra income even as a sideline. Write 
in confidence, territory covered, your ex- 
perience and qualifications. 
OIL DEALERS SUPPLY CO. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 





For Sale 


NEW AND USED 4000 gallon single axie 
trailers, also new and used 5000 to 6600 gal- 
lon tandem trailers. BRUCE E, HACKETT 
CO., 621 West S8th St., Kansas City, Me., 
Hiland 1385. 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned—Painted—Tested 
Heavier—Safer—Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 
Also—Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000-Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


MARSHALL RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT CORP. 


50 Church St., Suite 1976 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtland 7-8090 

















Fast Tax Write-Off Grants 
Slowed, Certification Cut 


WASHINGTON — Pace continued 
slow this week in Defense Production 
Authority’s approval of applications 
from oil industry for rapid tax write- 
off privileges on construction of de- 
fense or defense-supporting projects. 
Of total of 148 approvals to all in- 
dustries, oil and closely-related in- 
dustries received only two. 

DPA said there were two principal 
reasons for this: 

1. Heavy emphasis DPA is giv- 
ing machine tool projects and copper, 
lead and zinc production, together 
with a number of other top-rated pro- 
grams. Aviation gasoline continues 
to be ranked eighth in the list of top 
10. 

2. The fact that in the major oil 
programs tax write-off grants al- 
ready have been approved to meet 
most expansion needs. 

Majority of oil and gas expansion 


projects being cleared by PAD for 
rapid tax amortization are now being 
certified for 10% less than they had 
been getting under long-time stand- 
ards. 


Straight 10% cut, however, applies 
only down to former 30% certifica- 
tion level. Such projects, including 
pipe lines, are being cut only 59% to 
25%. Projects under 30% level (wack 
as buildings at 15%) retain same per- 
centage certification. 


The 10% cut brings avgas project 
certifications, for instance, down to 
90% and basic refining down to 65%. 

Entire set of new standards, how- 
ever, is not hard-and-fast, with ex- 
emptions possible depending upon cir- 
cumstances of individual projects. 

Slashes in percentage certification 
had been ordered by Defense Produc- 
tion Administration for all industries, 
following end of 60-day moratorium 
on all rapid tax write-offs. 


Another phase of DPA’s rein- 


tightening move was to require that 
all projects, in order to be eligible for 
fast amortization, be approved by 
DPA prior to start of construction. 
This stipulation becomes effective 
Jan. 1. 


Latest DPA approvals included 


these oil projects: 


Pan-Am Southern Corp.—-El Dora- 
do, Ark.; rehabilitation of alkylation 
units, avgas blending and testing fa- 
cilities, basic refining facilities and 
auxiliary facilities such as tanks, gen- 
erators, etc., and buildings; eligible 
cost of $2,895,000 certified as follows: 
$118,000 at 90%, $2,210,000 at oe, 
$467,000 at 459 Mo and $100,000 at 15 


National Petro-Chemicals Corp. 
Tuscola, Ill.; facilities for recovery of 
ethane, propane, iso-butane, butane, 
and natural gasoline; $14,304,725 cer- 
tified as follows: $7,700,000 at 65%, 
$3,701,000 at 50%, $2,304,725 at 40% 
$450,000 at 15%, $149,000 at 65%. 





Summary of River Barge Commercial Shipments from Gulf Coast—November 1951 
(Figures in bbis. From data prepared by Department of the Interior, Oil & Gas Division) 


Crude Oi 
Some SER AF toe. 
DIST. 1 ....... 
Dist. 2 ..- FoF 
Ind., Ill., “Ky., " ete 
Mo. Iowa, etc. 
DIST. 3 rrr y 
From LOUISIANA | te: 
DIST. 2B .oc-. 
DIST 2..... ao80 eee 
East Ohio ...... ep Oe 
Iné., T., Ky., ote. ... 
Mo., lowa, ete. 
DIST. 3 ...... 
From ARK.-MISS. to: 
ee ee ge ey 
Ii, Ky., ‘ete. Pitas ve nani< 
Mo.” Iowa, etc. 


625,430 
625,430 
37,553 
Sar uth Va cin diee sheds cla eee 
TOTAL RIVER BARGES .......... 
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Heating Oil Gas Ol 
51,061 Ge ono 12,812 11,225 
160,395 210,064 242,045 49,139 
160,395 210,064 242,045 49,139 
131,223 31,071 25,386 18,151 
151,046 3,207 pale we 4,811 
1,092,509 679,550 248,486 200,328 
957,188 596,807 220,807 200,328 
135,321 82,743 27,679 ‘pwede 
254,041 Ss) ae ory. 17,746 
1,214,817 98,943 134,215 
923,946 95,092 = Fae ee 
290,871 3,851 sn eke +, Ta eiein 
Py eee ce Witey 
3,100,580 1,051,477 662.944 301,400 


Misc. 

Fuel Ol Lubes Prod. Total 
ogee 217,063 15,699 307,860 
52,698 6,662 oot res 721,003 
52,698 6,662 721,003 
aseekea-.. ') eweves pieces: 
64,575 8,196 pesses 231,835 

219,024 4,946 7,053 3,077,326 
_ Serre oesaad 35,048 

170,870 4,946 7,053 2,873,429 
13,106 seve See.c08 258,849 
vdedea 338,482 
Venhed « -. eaease e Serves 1,447,975 
wt nth ie wba Bows ep 294,722 
Sends: ti” «sani spa, | -*. Bob one 45,488 

336,297 236,867 22,752 6,375,000 








vere. FIND the tire-selling end of your business 
is especially good business when you handle the 
Kelly line. 


Famous Kelly quality gives these tires ready public 
acceptance. They’ ve got a reputation that keeps bring- 
ing in new customers . . . and they deliver performance 
that keeps ’em coming back for more. 


Kellys have been satisfying customers for more 
than half a century. Today’s line is complete, modern, 
smart in appearance, outstanding in quality—loaded 
with selling features that mean more profits for you. 


You get a generous trading area with Kelly—one 


Selling Kelly Ties is a Good Business 


Re 


Sure-Stop 
Passenger 


Super Flex 


Passenger 


Grip Trac 


‘ 





Passenger and Truck 








big enough to give you plenty of prospects and plenty 
of room for growth! 

Kelly’s advertising and sales promotion program is 
a winner, too. It builds Kelly prestige with continuous, 
colorful quality advertising in top national magazines. 
And it follows through at the point of sale with powerful 
local support for Kelly dealers. 


There’s more to the story. Why not get all the facts 
today? When you do you'll agree that the Kelly line 
can be a profit line for you. Just write: 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, Cumberland, Maryland 


KELLY 
TIRES 


Truc Trac 


Truck 


and Improved 
for 58 years! 






Dual Trac 
Special Service 


J WET 


- 
7 


Commercial Heavy 


Tread Truck 
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TBA TOPICS 





Public Expects Stations to Provide 
Ample Chain Supply When Snow Hits 


By Frank C. Sturtevant, TBA Editor 


Heavy snowfall again this year 
throughout the Midwest has depleted 
the supply of tire chains at service 
Stations. Last year an early heavy 
snow caught most service stations 
with practically no stocks of tire 
chains, and as a result dealers gener- 
ally placed orders early, and thus 
were able to enter the season with a 
reasonable supply of chains on hand. 

The week before Christmas how- 
ever, saw every set of chains sold out, 
in most of Ohio. From now on it will 
be a case of a trickle of chain deliver- 
ies from the factories, through the 
automotive supply houses, or in a 
few cases oi] marketing companies. 

But tire chains have come to be a 
peculiar paradox of oil marketing. 
They are not found in many oil com- 
pany TBA lines. There are perhaps 
several reasons. It must be admitted 
that tire chain demand consitutes one 
of the most unpredictable of all TBA 
markets, For some time after the 
war they were hard to get. When a 
supply was available, and station 
operators stocked up, two relatively 
mild winters in much of the snow area 
resulted in caryover stocks, and led 
dealers to feel there was but little 
demand for chains. This kind of er- 
ratic movement does not fit in at 
all with oil company TBA mer- 
chandising. 

Many TBA men would be just as 
happy not to handle chains at all. The 
only trouble is that service stations 
are practically forced to carry them. 
The public takes it for granted they 
can get chains at stations, and as a 
result almost every station has them. 
Thus the oil marketers are faced with 
a situation where their dealers are in 
the chain business whether they like 
it or not. 

Some TBA men are saying that oil 
companies might just as well recog- 
nize that tire chains and antifreeze 
are an inseparable part of the service 
station business, and take steps to 
see that an adequate supply of chains 
is made available. 


* * * 


The oil men who attended the TBA 
convention in St. Louis in December 
heard a number of able speakers give 
a generous amount of time and ef- 
fort to an analysis of TBA problems. 
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The merchandising ideas thus gen- 
erated will find action in many ways, 
but one phase that is likely to get 
little attention is the matter of oil 
company advertising of TBA services 
and products. For some reason oil 
company advertising seems never to 
come up for discussion at any oil in- 
dustry conventions, even this one 
which is perhaps the most closely 
tied in to the selling and promotion 
side of the business. 

For instance, while Mrs. Wyman’s 
excellent portrayal of women’s atti- 
tude toward service stations will no 
doubt be widely quoted in oil com- 
pany house organs, and perhaps in 
many sales meetings, one question 
she asked will not get the attention 
it deserves. Mrs. Wyman, in sum- 
ming up, asked: “Have you, as an 
industry sold women before they get 
into the service station on the ad- 
visability of making their major pur- 
chases there?” 

Most oil men would answer that 
the oil industry has done a little, but 
not much, to influence women. They 
would point out, if asked, that it 
will take both advertising and dealer 
training to encourage women to buy 
more than just gasoline and oil at the 
service station. They can take some 
direct action on dealer training be- 
cause that is part of their job. But 
not enough of them will put up a 
strong case for advertising support. 
They will have to sell too many 





CELEBRATION—J. D. Hershey (left) 
of the Dayton Rubber Co., had the novel 
thrill of getting a telegram during the 
TBA convention in St. Louis in Decem- 
ber announcing the birth of his first 
grandchild, a girl, Jane Louise. Help- 
ing him celebrate is D. D. Howe, also 
of Dayton Rubber 





AT TBA DINNER in St. Louis Dec. 3-4, 

are Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Frizzell. Mr. 

Frizze'l is TBA manager for Gulf Oil 
Corp., Pittsburgh 





ALL FROM CANADA are these six men at the Oil Industry TBA convention in St. 

Louis (left to right): F. T. Johnston and G. P. Davis, Dominion Rubber; W. W. Tay- 

lor, Prestolite and Auto Lite of Canada; C. G. Littlefield, Canadian Oil Co., Ltd.; R. B. 
Vesey, Prestolite; and Dave Evans, Dominion Rubber 
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WRIST WATCH AWARD at the Oil Industry TBA convention. Left to right: George 

A. Fearn, Atlantic Refining Co.; Ken Woyame, Auto-Lite; S. J. Heideman, Adciantic, who 

was presented with the watch for his service as national chairman; Roy Butts, Auto-Lite; 
Jack Singleton, Mohawk Rubber Co.; Ben Hogan, Firestone 





ALL FROM TIDE WATER—St. Louis TBA convention provided an opportunity for 

these Tide Water men to meet and talk (left to right): F. X. Owens, New York, 

Marshall S. Pease, San Francisco; William M. Grass, New York; W. J. Matson, San 
Francisco 





TBA WINDUP—Leaving the dining room at the close of the last day of the Oil In- 

dustry TBA convention in St. Louis, are (left to right): Mrs. J. E. Dornoff; Howard 

Meyers, Richfield Oil Corp., New York; Warren Wheary, Schneider Metal, Chicago; 

John J. Dorr, Petroleum Advisers, Inc:, New York; and J. E. Dornoff, Pate Oil Co., 
Milwaukee 









people on the idea that women need 
to be told about the TBA goods and 
services offered by service stations. 


Likewise when Lee R. Jackson, 
president of Firestone, spoke of the 
bigger tire replacement market ahead, 
he said the oil industry’s best chance 
to improve its share of the tire mar- 
ket is to get present outlets to sell 
better, as distinguished from persuad- 
ing more dealers to handle tires. 


Oil men who heard him know that 
Mr. Jackson is right when he said 
that a lot of the increased oil TBA 
volume has come about through the 
addition of new outlets, and they are 
aware that this process cannot last 
forever. Again, they can do some- 
thing about dealer training, but they 
need and should have more adver- 
tising support. 


In the same vein Mr. Kelly, of Pur- 
olator, remarked on the half of the 
TBA business which goes to competi- 
tors of service stations, and sugges- 
ted that all TBA manufacturers would 
be glad to lend a hand in the big 
job of putting product information 
in the hands of service station op- 
erators. Here too, the oil men can see 
a chance to take some action on the 
ideas presented by Mr. _ Kelly, 
and undoubtedly some of them will 
do so. But more filter cartridges will 
be sold at service stations when oil 
company advertising tells car owners 
they need to have those cartridges 
changed every 5,000 miles. 


There is some evidence recently 
that TBA men have made a little 
progress in getting for TBA products 
a small place in the advertising pro- 
grams of some of the oil companies. 
It is a good start, and pressure for 
more of the same should not be re- 
laxed. 


The next move of TBA men should 
be to persuade the policy makers that 
other specific services, such as fan 
belt inspection, spark plug changing, 
tire inflation, tire rotation, battery 
checking, and so on, are all vital top- 
ics which should be explained, through 
consumer advertising, to the car own- 
ing public. The matter of excessive 
battery adjustments could have been 
cured long ago if oil company ad- 
vertising could have been brought to 
bear. 

So could many other troublesome 
problems which are too often laid 
at the door of inadequate or unin- 
spired dealer training. It seems that 
everybody who writes or speaks about 
service station merchandising includ- 
ing not only TBA but oil changing 
and lubrication as well, winds up with 
a call for more, different or better 
dealer training. 


The truth is that the oil industry 
has put out a mountain of what we 
call dealer training, whether it be 
education, information, or just pure 
inspiration. Yet today the dealers who 
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TALKING OVER speech at Oil-TBA convention in St. Louis 
by J. B. Plumb of Sun Oil Co. are (left to right): Bill Ireland, 
B. F. Goodrich of Canada; Briscoe Ransome, Time Magazine; tion. 

Mr. Plumb; and D’Orsey Hurst, also of Time 


practice what everybody says they 
should practice are in the very small 
minority. Everybody in the oil mar- 
keting business keeps on plugging 
away on the assumption that it is 
just a long, hard job, and that prog- 
ress, though slow, is nevertheless sure. 
Meanwhile the search goes on for 
some new, magic formula to make 
all of the brilliant promotion pro- 
grams click with at least a numerical 
majority of the dealers. 


The formula is right in front of us. 
Advertising directed at the car owner 
will soon make the dealers sit up and 
take notice. Lack of this advertising 
is the weak link in every dealer train- 
ing program. How can we expect 
dealers to believe that they will lose 
customers if they neglect to check 
worn tires, slipping fan belts, cracked 
headlights, low batteries, and so on, 
if they can’t detect any actual cus- 
tomer complaints or customer inter- 
est in those protective services? 


The customer could easily be inter- 
ested in the kind of TBA inspection 
services that help him avoid road fail- 
ures and save him money, if he had 
assurance that those services can ac- 
complish those results and that a good 
service station should provide them. 
The customer will gain that assurance 
only from oil company advertising. 

Instead we have the inconsistency 
of an oil marketing company sales 
department trying hard to sell all 
the services of a service station, as 
a sort of “package deal” while (with 
a few exceptions) the company’s ad- 
vertising is concerned solely with try- 
ing to persuade the car owner that 
the company’s brand of gasoline has 
more zip than any other gasoline. 


It is true that there is a stubborn 
body of theorists in advertising cir- 
cles who believe that the only proper 
function of advertising is to advance 
product claims. That partly accounts 
for the narrow range of service ap- 
peals in oil company advertising. But 
there are signs lately that the solid 
front is cracking to admit something 
besides changeover advertising as a 
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variation from straight gasoline and 
motor oil copy. 


More oil companies are letting it 
be known, by way of advertising, that 
they do have tires and batteries at 
their dealer stations. At least one 
company went so far this winter as 
to plug the advantages of a battery 
check at the service station as a way 
to guard against untimely battery 
failure. 


This is the kind of stuff that packs 
a real wallop. It is not enough to 
leave it to the TBA manufacturers. 
Their advertising campaigns can go 
a long way to help, to be sure, but 
who speaks with most authority to an 
oil company’s customers? The oil 
company itself, of course. 


Special Sales Appointment 


Auto-Lite Battery Corp. has ap- 
pointed Carl R. Geyer a special sales 
representative working out of the 
company headquarters at Toledo. He 
was at one time a salesman for Ken- 
dall Oil Co., and following service in 
the Air Force was in charge of the 
New Orleans and Detroit sales dis- 
tricts for Auto-Lite. 


‘Change Your Own Oil’ Device 


Device designed to enable motorist 
to change his own crankcase oil 
without having to crawl under the 
car to remove drain plug is being 
marketed by an Illinois manufacturer. 
Called “Oil Drain-O-Matic,” device 
consists of a drain plug valve, flex- 
ible cable and release button. To use 
device, “Drain-O-Matic” plug replaces 
the regular drain plug; flexible cable 
attached to plug is then extended 
up and release button end is mount- 
ed at a convenient spot under the 
hood. According to the manufacturer, 
it is then just a mattter of “a flick 
of your thumb and the used oil drains 
itself.” After draining, button is re- 
leased and plug seals the crankcase 
drain opening. Models are available 
for all cars. 


ALL THE WAY FROM NEW ORLEANS came two Pan-Am 
Southern men to participate in the Oil Industry TBA conven- 
Left to right: Joe C. Rollins, Pan-Am; Herb Smith, U. S 
Rubber Co., New York; A. H. Heidingsfelder, Pan-Am 


Truck Gasoline Heater 


Hunter gasoline-burning heaters 
have been designated as factory-ap- 
proved accessory equipment by the 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. Shown 
here mounted on the firewall of an 
Autocar tractor cab, it may also be 
installed under the seat. Chief talk- 
ing point is that it eliminates engine 
idling to maintain heat in the cab. 
Safety features are continuous spark 
ignition, and sealed-in-steel combus- 
tion. Fuel is supplied by electric 
pump from either vehicle or tank 
or separate tank. It uses about one 
pint per hour. 


Verastile Radiator Hose 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., is 
promoting its new “Redi-Curv” radi- 
ator hose as requiring the stocking 
of “considerably fewer sizes than any 
other radiator hose line.” The com- 
pany claims that only 16 sizes of the 
Redi-Curv hose need to be stocked to 
service 428 popular curved hose ap- 
plications on passenger cars from 
models 1936 through 1951. Coiled 
wire encased in a compounded tube is 
said to provide the flexibility which 
eliminates hose cutting and waste, 
and reduces the number of sizes a 
dealer needs to carry. 
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“POPULAR IS RIGHT !" 


Armstrong’s “Tuffy Rhino” Headlines 
Biggest Promotion in Our History! 
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HE STOPS ’EM COLD! 


What a showman! What a sales- 
man! Yes, Tuffy’s making 57 mil- 
lion readers of America’s top 
magazines remember Armstrong’s 
Rhino-Flex construction and 
head for the nearest Armstrong 
sign when they need tires. Why 
not put Tuffy to work for you? 

























Hard-selling promotion material 
eri available to Armstrong distributors! 
Point of sale packages . . . Identifica- 
tion signs ... Outdoor painted boards 
. . . Window and Floor displays . . . 
Direct mail . . . Demonstrations . . . 
Novelties. Armstrong Rubber Co., West 
Haven 12, Conn., Norwalk, Conn., Nat- 
chez, Miss., Des Moines, lowa, 605 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. Export: 
20 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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INVITATION TO ENTER—One of the objects of the new Esso display cabinets is to create an interior that looks like a store. This 
is a recent installation as seen through the show window of an Esso station in Washington, D. C. 


TBA Display in Station Showrooms 


Major Company Provides Dealers with Display Fixtures 
Aimed at Creating ‘Shopping Atmosphere’ for Motorists 


By FRANK C. STURTEVANT 
TBA Editor 


Now appearing in Esso service 
stations in the 18 states and District 
of Columbia in which Esso Stand- 
ard operates, are new, specially de- 
signed TBA merchandise display fix- 
tures. The fixtures are not revolu- 
tionary as to design, or as to the pur- 
pose for which they are being used, 
but this is the first time Esso has 
presented a TBA display fixture pro- 
gram to its dealers. 

As can be seen from the picture 
shown here, the new unit carries out 
some merchandising principles which 
have been accepted as basic by oil 
TBA men. It provides for the dealer 
a means of placing a large variety of 
merchandise in a prominent, well- 
lighted position in his service station. 
So placed, with clearly marked price 
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tags, a merchandise display invites 
the customer to see and handle the 
goods, a process which moves him 
well along the road to an ultimate 
purchase. 

By taking over the entire display 
functions in a station interior, the 
new units also bring about a marked 
improvement in all-around station 
appearance, Contributing to a better 
over-all effect is the built-in lighting; 
the bright red, white, gray and blue 
color scheme; and the neat, compact 
arrangement of merchandise in glass- 
divided open bins, against the light 
background of the surmounting wall 
panel. 


Store Appearance—The whole idea 
is to give the service station more 
the air of a store where goods are 
sold, and to get away from the ap- 
pearance a station sometimes ac- 


quires of being either a shop, an of- 
fice, or just a waiting room, The 
theory is that station customers will 
more readily come inside if the place 
looks as if it were designed for cus- 
tomer use, rather than as a head- 
quarters for station personnel. Given 
the right “shopping” atmosphere, 
people find it natural to indulge their 
buying impulses. By contrast, the 
general appearance created at many 
stations is such that car owners may 
unconsciously feel that it would be 
an intrusion to venture inside. 


The company began some _ six 
months ago a special training course 
in the most efficient methods of dis- 
play at service stations, attended by 
all sales division merchandising man- 
agers, TBA managers, and construc- 
tion and maintenance managers. It 
also prepared for the use of these men 
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FINAL ASSEMBLY of the new Esso Standard TBA display equipment now being installed in Esso service stations. Wall panel is 
composed of 2 ft. wide sections, while display island is made up from 4 ft. wide units 


a manual covering all angles of ef- 
fective service station display. 
Although the basic features of 
these new display set-ups can be 
visualized from the photographs, each 
is individually designed for the specif- 
ic requirements of a given service 
station. It is the job of the division 
field men to prepare a complete de- 
scription of a station, on a special 
form which indicates the dimensions 
of present fixtures of the salesroom, 
a layout of the premises showing the 
main traffic flow, and an inventory 





SERVICE STATION INTERIOR of 
Washington, D. C., Esso dealer, after 
installation of new type uniform TBA 
display fixtures. There is still room for 
conventional trickle charge battery dis- 
play stand in the corner. Incline top desk 
is an optional 2 ft. wide unit resting on 
top of counter 
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This sign in Golden 
Eagle Stations shows 
the company’s confi- 


dence in Miller quality. 


Miller's written life- 
time guarantee against 
defective workmanship 
and material, backed up 
by Golden Eagle’s mile- 
age guarantee, helps 
Golden Eagle sell more 
Miller tires. 


y with out 


coe SUNSET OIL CO. 


Leo Pearlston (left), Sales Manager of Sunset Oil 
Company, is pictured with Milton J. Friedman, 
Secretary-Treasurer (right). They sell Miller Tires 
in 500 Golden Eagle stations in California and 
Washington where Sunset is the Miller factory dis- 
tributor. Sunset also operates its own retreading 
plant in Los Angeles with a capacity of 6000 tires 
per month. 





Typical Golden Eagle Station, on Hollywood's famed 
“Sunset Strip”, prominently features Miller Tires 
and Golden Eagle Nu-Treds which are used as 
“leaders” to build new tire sales. 


“Our Miller tire franchise is very valuable—and very 
profitable,” declares Sunset Oil Company of Los 
Angeles. “We carry complete stocks in over 500 
stations. Sales are very satisfactory—and the help 
we get from Miller is enabling us to build sales 
steadily in all outlets. We get excellent merchandis- 
ing support and cooperation.” 


Miller has a specialized department to service oil com- 
panies. For details, write Dept. NM-1, Miller Rubber 
Company, Akron, Obio. 








MILLER 
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DEMOUNTABLE SHELF BRACKETS are easily and quickly inserted into slots pro- 


vided in the divider strips between wall panel sections 


of present TBA items carried by the 
dealer, with the approximate volume 
of each item sold. 

Specialists at the fixture manufac- 
turer’s plant (Flannery & Associates, 
Inc., Pittsburgh) make a layout and 
cost estimate. If approved, a com- 
plete display unit is assembled and 
shipped to the service station. In- 
stallation is alway handled by local 
labor. 

Fixture Equipment—Following in 
the path of others who have devel- 
oped special display fixtures for 
service station use, Esso found it 
practical to design fixture elements 
of uniform size, capable of being as- 
sembled into finished jobs of a variety 
of sizes. Thus the center sections of 
the wall panel are in 2 ft. widths, 
so that any number of them can be 
assembled using the uniform wing 
panels. 

The display islands are made up in 
4 ft. sections. The counter top bins 
can be varied in size almost at will, 
by means of glass dividers. Extra 
strips of glass are furnished, which 
can be cut out as needed. A display 
guide is supplied to the dealer, in 
which diagrams and text show him 
how to cut divider strips, rearrange 
displays, and how to install or move 
the demountable shelf brackets which 
hook into the perforated wall panel. 

Feather Duster Used—For keeping 
the merchandise display free from 
dirt, the old fashioned feather duster 
has been rediscovered. One of these 
is furnished with each display cabinet. 
The display guide tells the dealer 
how a quick, but daily once over with 
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the feather duster will keep the dis- 
play clean. Even the perforations in 
the Masonite wall panel are said to 
be an aid in cleanliness, permitting 
the dust to “drop through” at each 


application of the feather duster 

Compartments in the lower part 
of the display island, or counter, pro- 
vide room for reserve stock. The 
lower exterior faces of the cabinet 
are finished in wood, rather thah 
metal, on the theory that they will 
become scuffed and scarred, and the 
wood can be more easily repainted. 

Dealer Instruction—In the guide 
book the dealer is given the reason 
for each feature of the display unit. 
Likewise he is given a reason why the 
use of price tickets, the grouping of 
related items, the emphasis on sea- 
sonal merchandise, and other recom- 
mended display practices should work 
for the dealer’s benefit. It is essen- 
tial that the dealer understand the 
rea.ions why, says Mr. Mott, manager 
of Esso’s service station development 
department, or otherwise he will not 
adopt suggestions. 

Among other things dealers are 
often inclined to try to get rid of dead 
stock by putting it on display, often 
crowding out seasonal goods which 
would make them more money. All 
the company can do is tell them why 
they will be farther ahead in the 
end by using the space for seasonal 
merchandise. Also dealers are prone 
to weigh the cost of lighting up the 
TBA display during night hours 
against night hour sales. They need 
an explanation of why department, 
drug and other retail outlets light 
their display windows at night in or- 
der to promote daytime sales. 

The Salesroom Planning Service 





MOVABLE GLASS DIVIDERS are used in the Esso display counter bins to vary bin 
sizes at will. Counter is tilted slightly toward the front for greater visibility 
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hopes to build for Esso dealers a 
larger share of the growing TBA 
business. The so-called “plus profits” 
from TBA not only help dealers meet 
higher marketing costs, hire and hold 
better help, but a good TBA stock 
helps to hold gasoline customers. 


TBA Sales Attacks—Naturally the 
campaign for more TBA _ business 
does not end with the installation of 
new display equipment. To achieve 
its goal of more TBA sales at serv- 
ice station, Esso Standard feels that 
all of the following must be done: 


1. Increase service station facilities 
for selling TBA, and thus enable 
dealers to carry a wider line of mer- 
chandise, more effectively displayed. 

2. Upgrade dealers by making 
them better merchandisers. 

3. Attract dealers who will make 
better merchandisers. 


4. Back up the entire campaign 
with aggressive advertising designed 
to bring the prospective TBA buyer 
to the Esso sign. 


This last is already in motion since 
Esso’s. advertising constantly em- 
ploys references to the Esso “Happy 
Motoring Stores.” 


The new display equipment is made 
available to dealers on a variety of 
plans, some or perhaps all of which 
may have been used by other petrol- 
eum marketers. Naturally each instal- 
lation has to be an individual deal, 
and may involve various installment 
plans, rental adjustments or other 
financial arragements best suited to 
the size and character of the station, 
the nature of the property ownership, 
existing lease terms, and other basic 
conditions. 


Significant to the oil industry is 
the fact that installations are pro- 
ceeding rapidly enough to prove that 
Esso Standard has set up a program 
which is highly attractive to dealers. 
It is an ambitious program, obviously 
involving a considerable investment 
by the company at the start. The end 
result, in effect can be a large serv- 
ice station modernization program, 
and could mean a jump in TBA vol- 
ume. 


Among others, these departments 
and individuals in Esso Standard’s 
home office in New York, contributed 
in an important way to the develop- 
ment of the new TBA display pro- 
gram: 


E. K. Atkinson, manager of Esso’s 
TBA department, and R. H. Crum, 
assistant manager; George J. Hem- 
meter, assistant manager of the con- 
struction and maintenance depart- 
ment; H. J. Drucquer, assistant man- 
ager, advertising and sales promo- 
tion department; E. R. Chappell, man- 
ager, training division, employe re- 
lations department; and Edwin Mott, 
manager of the service station de- 
velopment department. 
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EXTRA TBA EFFORT will be made by Carter Oil Co. in 1952, with stress on Miller 

tires. Shown looking over display material at Goodrich plant (where Miller tires are 

made) are, left to right: M. G. Huntington, general manager of Goodrich Associated 

Lines Division; W. A. Green, manager of special accounts sales; E. J. McCabe, Carter 
TBA manager; J. R. Owen and D. C. Hill, Carter division managers 


Tire Men See Good Replacement Sales Gains in 1952 


A rundown of tire forecasts for 
1952 by some of the tire company 
officials shows sizable replacement 
sales increases over 1951. These 
should be considered in the light of 
actual figures for the year 1950, 
which were reported by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Assn. as 47,320,762 re- 
placement passenger casings and 9,- 
730,015 truck casings, shipped from 
the factories during that year. 


The performance for 1951 was nat- 
urally considerably less because of 
the rubber shortage. The Rubber 
Manufacturers report for the first 10 
months showed about 30,000,000 pas- 
senger casings, and a little less than 
9,000,000 truck casings had been 
shipped up to that point. The truck 
tire shipments reached a respectable 
total in spite of the rubber shortage, 
and by the end of 1951 will have sur- 
passed 1950. Not so with passenger 
tires, of course, which are not likely 
to total much over 37,000,000 by the 
end of the year. 


Passenger Tire Gain—Guy Gun- 
daker, Jr., general manager of the 
Goodrich replacement tire division, in 
Los Angeles, Dec. 5, estimated 1952 
passenger tire sales would reach 44,- 
500,000. He made no guess on truck 
tires. 


Lee R. Jackson, Firestone’s presi- 
dent, talking before the Oil Industry 
TBA convention in St. Louis on Dec. 
4, thought total replacement tire 
business in 1952 would be 56,800,000. 


From two other estimates it is not 
so easy to pin-point the replacement 
sales forecast. H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
U. S. Rubber president, in a state- 
ment issued in early December, said 
he looks for an over-all increase of 
about 6% in “civilian” tire business, 


but this estimate takes in both re- 
placement and new equipment sales, 
and the latter of course will fall off 
sharply as new car output is cut 
back. 

James J. Newman, vice president 
of Goodrich, in a statement issued 
about the same time, forecast an 
over-all increase in passenger tire 
business of about 7.5%, again includ- 
ing both replacement and new equip- 
ment sales. 

Of special interest to service sta- 
tions is the point brought out by both 
Mr. Newman and Mr. Jackson that 
the record 6,000,000 new cars put on 
the road in 1950 will be arriving at 
the point where they will need new 
tires some time during the course 
of 1952. 


New Advertising Manager 


New advertis- 
ing manager of 
the United States 
Rubber Co., is 
Carlton H. Gil- 
bert, who will as- 
sume his new 
post Feb. 15. He 
came up through 
the company’s 
footwear division 
and has been in 
charge of foot- 
wear sales pro- 
motion since 
1939. 


Mr. Gilbert 


Tire Sales Appointment 


New eastern division sales mana- 
ger for Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. is 
E. D. Blythe, who will make his head- 
quarters at the home office of the 
company in Findlay, Ohio. 
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terials and construction, have made 
CORDUROYS the OUTSTANDING 
VALUES on the market today. 
CORDUROY has pointed the way to 
progress and profits to independent oper- 
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DIRECT- FROM- FACTORY- 
TO YOU! 


Means EXTRA QUALITY, PROTECTION 
and PROFITS 


Order FACTORY-FRESH CORDUROY Tires and 
Tubes DIRECT FROM ONE OF THE NATION’S 
MOST MODERN, BEST EQUIPPED TIRE 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS. Built exclusively for 
REPLACEMENT use, with many important superior 
features that assure longer tire life, greater customer 
er and big volume repeat sales. Extra gener- 

rofit margins. You are REALLY COMPETI- 
TI with CO DUROYS. Write today. 


Ss > 
Cc O 4 D U R O Y sé mericad Finest REPLACEMENT Tires and Tubes 


Premium Quality Since 1919 








FACTORY and OFFICES - GRAND RAPIDS 1, MICHIGAN 
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AAA Stresses Need for Frequent Check 
Of Oil Filters on Cars During Winter 


A number of oil company house 
organs have quoted or referred to 
& news release coming from the 
American Automobile Assn. contain- 
ing advice to motorists, repair shops 
and service stations on winter care 
of the car. 


ditions, such as dusty roads or exces- 
sive stop-and-go driving in cold 
weather, more frequent replacement 
of the filter cartridge will be neces- 
sary. As a rule of thumb, two quick 
checks can be made without opening 
the filter housing. If the engine has 


housing should be as warm as the up- 
per part of the radiator. If the filter 
is cool to the touch the hot engine oil 
is not circulating through it, and the 
cartridge should be replaced. If the 
engine is cold, a tap on the metal 
filter housing will produce a ringing 
sound if the filter is not clogged; or 
a dull thump if the filter is full of 
dirt and sludge, indicating the need 
of a new cartridge. 

“However, these are only spot 
checks. When you take your car to 
your favorite service station for lub- 


Most widely quoted part of the bul- 
letin concerns oil filters. For those 
who missed it, that section is re- 
produced here: 


Regular check and frequent change 
of motor oil filter cartridge is vital 
to car maintenance under today’s con- 
ditions, the AAA advises motorists. 
The oil filter is an often-neglected 
unit in the lubrication system of a 
car, and such neglect can be the 
cause of needless engine wear result- 
ing from dirt and grit in the oil 
stream, even during the period be- 
tween oil changes. 

Regular replacement of the oil filter 
cartridge, which helps remove con- 
taminants from the oil stream, is es- 
sential in order to maintain top per- 
formance, to prevent excessive wear 
in closely-fitted moving parts, and 
thus to avoid costly repair bills. With 
modern, precision-built, high speed 
engines, this is true at any time, the 
AAA also declares, but it is partic- 
ularly true when new car production 
is being cut and when repair parts 
are short. 

A motorist who fails to take prop- 
er care of his car today is risking not 
only his own money and the use of 
his car, but may also be wasting the 
scarce materials and valuable man- 
power which may be needed to repair 
it. We must recognize that the mod- 
ern car is actually a transportation 
“tool” essential to national produc- 
tion. All car owners have a real 
obligation to “keep them rolling” by 
observing common sense maintenance 
rules. 

“One important rule,” says AAA, 
“is regular check of the oil filter. 
The facts indicate that filtration ranks 
second only to good oil itself in the 
proper lubrication of an internal com- 


bustion engine. Today most cars are | e 
filter equipped, but these filters must o 
have regular servicing in order to | 


function. Otherwise the dirt, slud 
contaminants that are removed AUTO LAMPS 


and contaminants that are removed Lan 
SIGNAL FLASHERS - ELECTRON TUBES “|, “\ 
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been running for some time, the filter rication, it is recommended that a 


“We sell the lamps that 
are used most by car manu- 
Lacturers Spe ‘7. 











ov new 
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* 
THE BEST SALES TALK 
YOU GAN GIVE ’EM ~- 


You don't have to argue much to sell auto 


lamps. Most lamp sales are necessary purchases. 


But, you can build yourself up with your 
customer when making a lamp sale if you'll brag a 
little, in a nice way, that you use Tung-Sol lamps— 
the kind the car makers use most. 


Get your part of the 43 million dollar annual 
auto lamp replacement business. And get it with 
Tung-Sol lamps—a complete line which meets every lamp 
need of every car, bus and truck—old or new. 


Make double profit on lamps by installing them 
when you are doing other work, so you can charge for 
time as well as lamps. 






from the oil stream while the car isin | 
operation soon clog the filter, and the 
oil, without filtration, carries grit and 
dirt back into the bearings and other 
moving parts. 
“The mileage at which filters should | 
be checked to see if a refill is needed | 
varies considerably. If the car has 
been subject to unusual driving con- 









TUNG-SOL Flashers for 
direction signals have 
the sofety pilot light. 


TUNG-SOL ELECTRIC INC., NEWARK 4, N. J. 


Soles Offices: Atlonta * Chicago * Dollas * Denver * Detroit * Los Angeles * Nework + Philadelphia 
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thorough check be made by opening 
the filter housing, which takes only 
a few minutes. The service station 
operator can readily determine wheth- 
er you need a new filter replace- 
ment. This precaution,” says AAA, 
“will aid in preserving your car, which 
is part of the transportation system 
so vital to our national economy.” 

The AAA also emphasizes the need 
for special attention to some of the 
new cars equipped with hydraulic 
valve lifters. The filters in such cars 
are doubly important to keep dirt 
and lacquer from causing valves to 
stick. 


In addition to suggestions about 
brake adjustment, brake fluid, wheel 
balancing and aligning, oil seals and 
wheel bearings a number of other 
TBA items are mentioned. 


Battery, ignition system and shock 
absorbers should be inspected and 
checked, says the AAA bulletin. The 
lighting system including headlights, 
dashlights, stoplights, tail-lights, back- 
up-light, etc., are part of the equip- 
ment too frequently overlooked. Horn 
and windshield wipers are very essen- 
tial items during the winter months. 


Radiator and cooling system should 
be checked, and the fan belt inspected 
and replaced if necessary. Tires 
should be examined for cuts and 
bruises, and rotated to spread the 
wear. When checking tire inflation, 
missing valve caps should be replaced, 
and new valves installed if needed. 


Named Merchandising Manager 


Howard C. Negus has been made 
merchandising manager of the Wil- 
lard Storage Battery Co. A native 
of Hamilton, New York, he first 
joined Willard in Portland, Oreg. in 
1925, and has 
filled a number 
of posts in the 
company’s sales 
organization in- 
cluding sales pro- 
motion manager, 
advertising man- 
ager, assistant 
sales manager, 
and district sales 
manager. 





Two Plugs a Year 


Champion Spark Plug is authority 
for the statistical conclusion that the 
average motorist replaces “only about 
two spark plugs annually.” Champ- 
ion uses the figure as a springboard 
to emphasize that spark plugs ought 
to be checked every 5,000 miles; and 
what is more significant to oil men, 
the further fact that every car owner 
should replace his full set of spark 
plugs on an average of once every 
year. 





Wiper Blade Cabinet 


Along with its new flexible, soft- 
rubber wiper blades, Trico is offer- 
ing for service station use, what is 
described as a “Stock Organizer” cab- 
inet for use either on a counter or a 
shelf. Of metal, it is 14” wide, 13” 
deep and 10” high. Open compart- 
ments hold various lengths of blades 
for curved and flat windshields, and 
also wiper arms. Drawers hold re- 
serve stock. 

The back of the folding display 
sign on top of the cabinet has a 
scale for measuring the length of 
blades being replaced. A handy slide 
rule shows the proper blade for every 
year and make of car. The new 
blades fit all makes and models of 
cars up to 20 years of age without 
adaptors, and are being nationally 
advertised on television and radio. 


Tires Designed for ‘Rough’ Work 


Goodrich has brought out what it 
calls a “rock-type” tire designed for 
graders, tractors, motor patrols in 
quarries and similar service where 
cutting of the casing is a particular 
problem. Oil marketers who supply 
fuel for motor units in this type of 
service may be interested in suggest- 
ing this special tire to their custo- 
mers. 


Tire Discounts Simplified 


Beginning with the first of this 
year Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
(San Francisco) starts working on a 
new, simplified set of prices under 
which it will sell Federal] tires to 
its wholesale petroleum outlets. All 
such Associated wholesalers will be 
entitled to one of two wholesale tire 
discounts, one for those above a cer- 
tain annual volume, and the other 
for all below that level. 

Purpose of the new schedule is 
to simplify tire pricing, and to as- 
sure the distributors of sufficient 
margin so that they can resell to 
their dealer outlets on at least as 
favorable a discount basis as is em- 
ployed by the company in its direct 
operations. 





Visual Spark Plug Check 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co. is 
encouraging its dealers to use the 
Auto-Lite “Plug-Chek” indicator to 
make visual comparisons of spark 
plugs from customers’ cars with illus- 
trations of typical burned or fouled 
plug electrodes to determine the cause 
of plug trouble and the right kind 
of replacement plug. 

Incidental figures on TBA potential 
passed on to the Tide Water dealers 
include an estimate that spark plugs 
account for 7% of the total TBA 
potential, making them the fourth 
largest item in dollar volume in the 
TBA line. 


Heads Spark Plug Sales 


AC Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors now has a sales manager for 
replacement products. Edgar H. 
Francois has been appointed to the 
newly created post, which is an out- 
growth of a larger volume in AC 
replacement lines, and a recognition 
of a considerably larger field which 
now exists due to the climb in ve- 
hicle registrations to new high levels, 


New Sales Manager 


It was not generally known among 
those attending the recent TBA con- 
vention at St. Louis that W. F. Far- 
rell, who was there with a group of 
other Sinclair Refining Co. men, had 
been recently made assistant sales 
manager. 


‘Heavy Duty’ Radiator Cleaner 


Oil TBA men may find some in- 
terest in what is referred to as a 
“professional heavy duty type” cooling 
system cleaner recently put on the 
market by Hollingshead, and known as 
“Whiz Formula III.” The claims of 
the manufacturer that it works where 
other cleaners fail, right on the car, 
“without removing a single bolt or 
nut” suggests that it can be used 
by service station operators to per- 
form a new kind of radiator cleaning 
service. 

Formula III is described as & 
“powerful cleaning combination of 
three different chemicals, individually 
packed in a cylidrical container. Each 
ingredient performs a separate clean- 
ing function in dissolving rust, cor- 
rosion and sludge from clogged and 
overheated cooling systems.” 

It is claimed that extreme cases 
of blocked radiators can be treated 
with Whiz Formula III without the 
necessity of removing the radiator 
and cleaning it by rodding or boiling 
with acid. The company also asserts 
that it is sold on a “double-your- 
money-back” guarantee. 
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KANSAS-OKLAHOMA OIIC—Harold R. Berg, regional manager of Ethyl Corp. at 

Tulsa, has been elected chairman of the Kansas-Oklahoma OIIC succeeding Harry A. 

Trower, former vice president of Phillips Petroleum, who has headed the OIIC district 

since 1949. Left to right, are: Mr. Trower; J. B. Smith of Wichita, district vice-chair- 

man; Robert E. Featherston, Tulsa, district representative of OIIC; and Mr. Berg, who 
is shown reading an appreciation scroll awarded to Mr. Trower 


Frank C. Cole- 
grove has been 
appointed to the 
newly created 
post of executive 
vice president of 
Allied Oil Co., 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Colegrove 
has been a vice 
president of the 
company since 
1950. He joined 
Allied in 1944 as 
manager of sup- 
plies and four years later was named 
assistant to the president. 

A graduate of Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pa., Mr. Colegrove 
taught school for four years before 
entering the oil business in 1935. For 
five years he was assistant to the 
vice president of Republic Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh, later joining the Upper 
Mississippi Towing Corp. of Minneap- 
olis as operations manager. During 
World War II, he helped to organize 
the Inland Waterways Section of 
PAW’s Transportation division. 


Mr. Colegrove 


William H. Montgomery, general 
credit manager for Pure Oil, Chicago, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
petroleum division for the Cook 
County “March of Dimes” campaign 
during January, 1952. 
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Frank H. Kenan, president, Kenan 
Oil Co., Durham, N. C., is county 
commissioner, Durham County, a di- 
rector of Durham Bank and Trust 
Co., the Salvation Army Home and 
Hospital and Watts Hospital; and 
president of the Kiwanis Club. 

Mr. Kenan recently installed a 
250,000 gal. fuel oil storage tank at 
his bulk plant. 


BON VOYAGE party 
was given for Gerry 
Torborg, right, on the 
occasion of his retire- 
ment from American 
Oil Co. at Boston. 
Hosts were members 
of the Massachusetts 
Petroleum Industries 
Committee, of which 
Mr. Torborg is former 
chairman. He is shown 
here receiving a gift 
from present chairman 
C. W. Healy of Gulf 
Oil 


G. R. Monkhouse, who established 
his career in Shell Oil’s marketing de- 
partment, has been named a vice 
president of Shell Chemical Corp., 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Mr. Monkhouse advanced to division 
manager in Shell before moving to 
Shell Chemical as manager of the 
eastern division. Since 1948, he has 
been general manager of the western 
division. 

* > + 


C. K. Lillie has been appointed sales 
manager of Harbor Refining Co., pe- 
troleum products distribution com- 
pany, with headquarters in Long 
Beach, Calif. 


* * * 


Harold J. Buck, general sales man- 
ager of American Liberty Oil Co., 
Dallas, has been elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the As- 
phalt Institute, succeeding Frank R. 
Field, Esso Standard, who will re- 
main on the executive committee. 
Bernard E. Gray was re-elected presi- 
dent. 

Vice presidents elected include 
John D. Mohler, Jr., Pan-Am South- 
ern Corp., Division 1; D. H. Jenks, 
dJr., Ashland Oil and Refining Co., 
Division 2; H. G. Nevitt, Socony- 
Vacuum, Division 3; M. O,. Huntress, 
Allied Materials Corp., Division 4; 
and Raymond Harsch, Shell Oil, Divi- 
sion 5. 

Herbert Spencer was re-elected sec- 
retary; George R. Christie, Socony- 
Vacuum, treasurer; and John N. 
Smith, Socony- Vacuum, assistant 
treasurer. 

Institute headquarters are at 801 
Second Avenue, New York 17. 
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OKLAHOMA OIL JOBBERS MEET—Between sessions of the Oklahoma Oil Jobbers Assn. recent meeting in Tulsa, C. E. 

Holmes, (pointing) secretary of the Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. and the Kansas PIC, explains the API wall chart to onlookers (Jeft to 

right) Bob Featherston, Kansas-Oklahoma OIIC district representative; J. C. Tillery of the Tulsa division of the Office of Price 
Stabilization; Oklahoma Oil Jobbers president Jim Lookabaugh; and ceo E. Meyers, association secretary 


Lehman H. Sul- 
livan, area sales 
manager for Deep 
Rock’s Southwest 
district, has been 
appointed assis- 
tant manager of 
the lubricating oil 
sales department 
at Tulsa. 


Mr. Sullivan : ee 
joined Deep Rock tgs We 
in 1937 and two Mr. Sullivan 
years later was 
sent to Chicago as assistant to the 
manager of lubricating oil sales. After 
two years Naval service during World 
War II, he returned to the company 
as superintendent of lubricating oil 
sales in the Wisconsin area. 

W. M. Murray is general sales man- 
ager of the lubricating oil sales de- 
partment. 


* * * 


E. W. Miles, manager of the asphalt 
and fuel oil department of Indiana 
Standard, has been elected a director 
of the Y.M.C.A. hotel in Chicago. 


* - * 


Edward A. Brady has been made 
manager of marine sales for Sinclair 
Refining, New York. 

Mr. Brady graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis in 1945 and two years later 
resigned from the Navy to become 
assistant Port Captain for Overseas 
Tankship Corp., New York. In 1949 
he joined the foreign sales depart- 
ment of The Texas Co. and in April, 
1950, joined Sinclair as national ac- 
counts representative. 


JANUARY 2, 1952 


Arthur C. Stewart, marketing vice 
president for the Union Oil Co. of 
California, has been nominated a vice 
president of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Thomas P. Pike, 
president of the Pike Drilling Co., 
Los Angeles has been nominated to 
the board of directors. Nominees au- 
tomatically win election. 


* * * 


Cecil E. Muel- 
lerleile, supervis- 
or of the St. 
Louis territory 
for Cities Serv- 
ice, is the new 
president of the 
Oil Men’s Club of 
Greater St. Louis, 
as successor to 
William G. Raith, 
dr., Seidel Co. 

A native of 
Minnesota, Mr. 
Muellerleile was 
head football coach at St. Louis Uni- 
versity from 1932 until 1941. 


Mr. Muellerleile 


A. Jack Becker, Becker-Marsden. 


Co., and Harley L. Poole, Standard of 
Indiana were elected vice presidents. 
L. C. Pfaff, Socony-Vacuum, was re- 
elected secretary treasurer. 

Directors for 1952 include R. F. 
Bretsnyder, Porter Oil Refining Co., 
Paul V. Brown, Independent Oil Co.; 
W. M. Garvey, Gulf Refining Co.; 
G. W. Gladders, Martin Oil Co., H. E. 
Milton, Milton Oil Co.; H. O. Pan- 
horst, Phillips Petroleum and C. M. 
Swanson, Sinclair Refining. 

Mr. Raith will serve as an honor- 
ary director during 1952. Elections 
took place during the club’s annual 
meeting at St. Louis, Dec. 10. 


Harold J. Dun- 
mire is now vice 
president and 
manager of bulk 
sales for Free- 
dom-Valvoline Oil 
Co., Freedom, Pa. 

Mr. Dunmire 
has been associ- 
ated with the 
Valvoline Oil Co. 
and Freedom- 
Valvoline Oil Co. 
for 21 years. He 
is former mana- 
ger of the company’s Butler refin- 
ery and recently has been engaged 
in sales work. 

He resides in Patterson Heights, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Mr. Dunmire 


Joseph M, Sitler, director of pur- 
chases for Esso Standard recently 
completed 30 years service with the 
company. 


Marcel A. Baur, district sales man- 
ager of Socony-Vacuum’s automotive 
department, Cleveland, has been 
elected state chairman of the Ohio 
OTIC, succeeding W. A. Bourne, of 
Gulf Refining, Toledo. 

Newly elected vice chairmen of the 
OIIC in Ohio include D. B. Blackham, 
Sun Oil, Cleveland; Clayton B. Sears, 
Standard of Ohio, Cincinnati; G. D. 
Armstrong, Pure Oil, Newark. Glenn 
E. Douglass of Champion Service Co., 
Hamilton, was elected vice chairman 
at large. Robert A. Warfel, Ohio Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn., Columbus, 
will continue as secretary. 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes . . . 


Donald Hall 


Climax Oil and Supply Company 
Denver, Colorado 


Donald Hall got into the oil business because nobody 
wanted to buy a house. 


In 1927, Donald had set up his own general contract- 
ing business in Denver, following in the footsteps of his 
father, from whom he had learned the business. The 
early days of the depression brought the building pro- 
fession to a complete standstill, and Donald was out 
of work. 


In 1934, practically in desperation, he took a job as 
tank truck peddler for an oil jobber. Two years later, 
with borrowed capital, he bought tanks and a truck, 
second-hand, and went into business for himself in 
Englewood, Colorado. ~ 


To break into this new game, Donald turned to the 
cut-price method of building sales. He sold some oil, all 
right, but when he totted up the figures at the end of 
each month, he found he was in the “‘cut-profit’’ busi- 
ness, too. In spite of all the long hours and hard work, 
“the might as well of stood in bed.” 


For a year he joined his brother in a government con- 
tracting job, and then went back to oil marketing in the 
same old way. In 1945, he gave it up, sold the company, 
and became associated with a Conoco Jobber in 1946. 


Donald admits he was amazed at the difference! He 
found selling Conoco Products a snap, because their 
high quality had been established by years of advertis- 
ing in national magazines, newspapers, billboards, farm 
papers (and now radio and television). He watched the 
jobber, whenever he had a difficult problem, turn to the 
Conoco marketing staff for the benefit of their wide- 
spread experience. And he saw such merchandising 
helps as the famous Conoco Touraide bringing new 
business to dealer stations. 


This was what he wanted! About two years ago, he 
bought an acre of ground in Denver, constructed a ware- 
house and a super station, and signed a contract to 
become a Conoco Jobber himself. 


He now owns an additional station, leases a third, 
serves three dealers and ten commercial accounts, and 
is the happiest man in Colorado! 


Born in Lebanon, Kansas, Mr. Hall grew up in 
Fowler, Colorado, and attended Colorado College. He is 
a member of the Gideon International, and is active in 
church affairs, including singing bass in the choir. He 
says his greatest interest in life is his family—his wife 
and his two charming daughters. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute Donald 
Hall—the former general contractor who found you can 
build well in the oil business, too—if you start with the 
right foundation. 


And we’d like more jobbers like Mr. Hall. If you are 
interested in a jobbing contract with Continental, why 
not write to the Continental Oil Company office nearest 
you, or to Ponca City, Oklahoma. If you are not within 
reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, we would be 
happy to give you information about the possibilities of 
increasing your profits by selling the spectacular “50,000 
Miles—No Wear” oil, Conoco Super, in any of the 
48 states. 


Advertisement 
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CHRISTENING THE “SOUTHLAND”—Mrs. John W. Newbolt, wife of the secretary-treasurer of Southland Towing Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., breaks a bottle of champagne over the capstan of the 115 ft. towboat “Southland” during christening ceremonies at Deca- 
tur, Ala., shipyard of Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. Onlookers are, left to right, David Thurlow, sales manager, Decatur division, Ingalls 


Shipbuilding Corp.; W. Armin Willigg, president, Southland Towing Co.; Mrs. Kenneth H. Gayle, Jr.; 


Lowell G. Ash, Ash Petro- 


leum Co.; Mrs. Ash; John W. Newbolt; Kenneth H. Gayle, Jr., president, Ingalls Iron Works; Lincoln Miller, director, Southland 
Co.; Mrs. R. C. Palmer; Mr. Palmer, assistant vice president, Ingalls Shipbuilding; Mrs. John Kopp and Mr. Kopp, manager, Ingalls 
Decatur shipyard. The “Southland” will move oil for Ash Petroleum Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 





COMING MEETINGS 


1952 
JANUARY 

National Butane-Propane Assn., Hotel Jeffer- 
Son, St. Louis, Jan. 7. 

Kentyeky Petroleum Marketers Assn., Silver 
Jubilee, trade exhibit, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 5-9. 

South Carolina Oil Jobbers’ Assn., annual 
meeting, Columbia Hotel, Columbia, 8. C., 
Jan, 9. 

Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England, 
annual meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, Jan. 
10. 





f Aut tive Engi Ss, annual meet- 
ing, Sheraton-Cadillac ‘Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 
14-18, 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Hotel Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Raleigh, N. C., Jan, 16. 
Independent O11 Men’s Assn., Hotel 
, Jan. 18. 
Hotel 
Seminole, ihemelin Fla., Jan. 18. 
Northwest Petroleum Assn., annual convention, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Jan. 24-25. 
Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Asen., 1ith an- 
nual convention, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, 
Jan, 28-30. 
FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum Assn., Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Feb. 4-6. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Edison Hotel, Beaumont, Tex., Feb. 


7-8. 
National Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., Feb. 


-8. 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Marketing Lubrication Committee, Hotel 
Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, Feb. 18-19. 
Oil Industry Information Committee, The 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 18-20 


JANUARY 2, 1952 


Dr. Arthur B. 
Hersberger has 
been appointed 
manager of At- 
lantic Refining’s 
product sales di- 
vision, Philadel- 
phia. He was for- 
merly manager of 
the chemical 
products section 
of the domestic 
sales department. 

Dr. Hersberger 
joined Atlantic in 
1936 as an associate chemist and in 
1940 became a group leader in the 
company’s research and development 
department. He was made a divi- 
sional director in 1944 and in 1947 
was appointed manager of the new- 
ly-created chemical products section. 

John Martin Hoerner, sales super- 
visor in the chemical products sec- 
tion, has been made manager, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Hersberger. 


Dr. Hersberger 


> . > 
Harold C. Chesney, credit manager 


of General Petroleum’s Washington 
state marketing division, has been 


transferred to the same post in the 
larger northern California division, 
with headquarters in San Francisco 
He has been with GP since 1933 
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George E. Merkle, president, National Lubricating Grease Institute 


Scientist-Businessman 


In selecting a president for 1952, the National Lubri- 
cating Grease Institute turned to a man who combines 
the qualities of scientist, scholar and business executive, 
George E. Merkle, vice president and general manager 
of Fiske Bros. Refining Co., Newark, N. J. 

Born in Detroit, Mr. Merkle attended school there 
and later moved to Amherst, Mass. He was graduated 
with honors and a B. S. degree from the University of 
Massachusetts in 1912 and then became a member of the 
faculty at Rhode Island State College as an assistant 
instructor in the chemical department. 

During the six years he remained at Rhode Island 
State, Mr. Merkle obtained his master’s degree and com- 
pleted the work necessary for a doctor’s degree, although 
he never got around to collecting the award. 

Mr. Merkle served as chief chemist for the Lister Chem- 
ical Works at Newark during World War I and three 
years later became chief chemist for the National Car- 
bon Co. at Jersey City. 





Heads Grease Institute 


During these years, Mr. Merkle collaborated in writ- 
ing two scientific books with Carlton -Ellis, noted chem- 
ist. Each book was the first ever published in its field 
and covered the subjects of “Ultra-Violet Rays and Their 
Application” and “Plastics and Synthetic Resins.” 

In September, 1921, Mr. Merkle joined Fiske Bros. as 
chief chemist and has been with them ever since as plant 
manager, technical director, general manager, and now 
vice president and general manager. He has developed 
several lubricating compounds for which he obtained 
patents. 

Mr. Merkle is a member of numerous scientific socie- 
ties, including the American Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Society of Lubricating Engineers, American Society 
for Testing Materials and the American Assn, for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Mr. Merkle and his wife are the parents of two child- 
ren, George Jr., who is a sales engineer with Fiske Bros., 
and Mrs. Norma Bachtell of Cumberland, Md. 
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Cars Need It—And You’ve Got It! 











Mobiloil more than meets the requirements for 
a heavy-duty motor oil as outlined by American 
Petroleum Institute and recognized by Society 
of Automotive Engineers... plus famous Triple- 
Action for top performance: 









HIGH “V. 1.“— (high viscosity index )—for mini- 
mum change in body over broad range of tempera- 
tures——-vital for modern engines with closer-fitting 
parts, higher operating temperatures. 












ANTI-ACID— special anti-acid agents to give high 
oxidation stability greater protection against 
corrosion of engine parts. 







HIGH DETERGENCY~— plus dispersive properties 
—to help hold deposit-forming materials in sus- 
pension—keep engines clean ...especially im- 
portant for engines with hydraulic valve lifters. 


Why Sell Anything Less ae 


obilgas 


Mobiloil—World's Largest Seller—at the Sign of Friendly Service! SS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

















NEW YORK 4, N. Y.—26 Broad * CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS—59 E. Van Buren Avenue * KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI—025 Grand Ave «¢ DETROIT 33 
St. © BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND~1914 — Charles St. © MILWAUKEE MICHIGAN—903 West Grand Blvd. « ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI—4140 Lindel 
1, WISCONSIN—007 South First St. « CLEVELAND 15, OHIO—i422 Euclid Blvd * DALLAS 1, TEXAS—Magnolis Petroleum Co., Magnolia Building 


Socony- Vacuum saute many other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 
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~for extra heavy duty 








Modern automobiles are examples of 
engineered-ruggedness. Parts and materials 
are carefully chosen ... tested . .. and re-tested 
. .. to withstand the beating of thousands of beau 
miles of driving, year-in and year-out, over 

good roads and bad. 


Gilbarco Calco-Meters are likewise engineered 
for ruggedness. In fact, all of the main 
structural members in the frame of a Ca'co- 
Meter are actually heavier than the steel 

in a car’s chassis. And Calco-Meter shells are 
formed of thicker steel than automobile bodies. 


Rugged construction pays off in longer, 
more dependable service. That's why Gilbarco 
Calco-Meters are the first choice to last. 






Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. - Toronto, Canada 
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